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seriously numerous educational influences were set to 
work to convince consumers that true economy and 
good decoration were best served for those who could 
afford it by purchasing quality merchandise rather 
than merchandise whose most attractive feature was 
its low price. 

This educational campaign was fostered primar- 
ily by the manufacturers but it did have the depart- 
ment store support and the results achieved were dis- 
tinctly gratifying. 
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small, throughout the country. 

We are not disinterested in the production and 
sale of low priced upholstery and drapery fabrics. 
These fabrics have a place and should be manufac- 
tured and sold to that section of the consuming public 
which cannot afford the better grade goods. But we 


do think it poor policy for the department stores in 
their upholstery and drapery advertising to concen- 
trate almost exclusively upon these goods, for by 
doing so they are persuading a great many people who 
could well afford to buy quality fabrics to purchase 
the cheaper qualities. 
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We realize what influences the department store 
buyer of upholstery and drapery fabrics is contending 
against and we do not criticize him for this unfor- 
tunate condition in the retail trade. In most instances 
he would prefer to sell the better grade of goods,— 
goods in which he could take pride and interest, but 
just at present he is the unfortunate victim of the 
merchandising policy obtaining in innumerable stores, 
which demands quick turn-over in all departments. 
He has been unable to prove to his superiors or to 
persuade them that if in the upholstery department 
they demand the same rate of turnover that they do 
in the notions and hosiery departments, he must per- 
force sell price rather than quality, and as a result not 
only lose the higher margin of profit obtainable from 
quality fabrics but must also lose many formerly good 
customers who are going to the small decorator, 
specialty shops, etc., to buy the quality materials he 
was formerly able to sell them when he was permitted 
to carry stock for longer than an absurdly short period. 


4 ma which makes a man an artist, more than skill, 
knowledge and industry, is possession of that 
intangible something which we commonly call good 
| taste. Lacking it, all of the skill 
and technique in the world and all 
the knowledge will not enable their 
possessors to turn out work one- 
half as good as that turned out by the individual with 
good taste, providing he have only a moderate amount 
of skill and learning. 

This is true in all branches of artistic endeavor 
and it is true in interior decoration. A decorator may 
know period furniture and fabrics, he may be per- 
fectly familiar with historical development of his art 
and he may have remarkable technical knowledge, but 
if he lacks good taste his achieved results will never 
be more than mediocre. 

There is a tendency today to over-decorate which 
is militating strongly toward a general lowering of 
decorative standards. This country is enjoying a 
period of great wealth and all over the country 
innumerable public buildings are being put up and 
innumerable fine homes in all of which millions are 
spent for decoration. And it is a regrettable fact that 
in innumerable instances these buildings and homes 
are so flamboyantly decorated that one of the prin- 
ciple standards of good taste, which is restraint, is 
completely forgotten. 

The other day we inspected the interior of a 
recently opened theatre. Here the architect had done 
good work but the decorator or those responsible for 
the decorations in an effort to achieve an atmosphere 
of richness and grandeur succeeded in achieving only 
vulgar display. The place was over-loaded with fur- 
niture, tapestries, statuary, rugs, etc., and while each 


The Tendency 
to Overdecorate 


individual item was of the best and beautiful in itself, 
the whole was oppressive and distasteful. 

Now millions of people will visit this theatre and 
of these millions a great, great many will obtain in it 
their ideas of what is beautiful decoration. These 
ideas will reflect themselves in their homes and in 
their dealings with decorators who will be forced either 
to follow out their demands for ostentatiousness or 
give up the contract to someone who will. 

We believe that it would be to the aesthetic 
benefit to mankind far beyond its obvious appearance 
to educate every child to an understanding of orna- 
ment so that the coming generations who will own 
homes and decorate them will understand that orna- 
ment in the abstract is non-existant; and that it lives 
only in its application. Nothing, regardless of its indi- 
vidual beauty, can be considered truly decorative or 
ornamental in the home unless it is in harmony with 
its background and either adds a necessary note of 
beauty to the whole or by its presence brings out hid- 
den elements of beauty in the whole’s component parts. 
Such knowledge will contribute to the forming of 
good taste by teaching the desirability of restraint 
which as we have said before is good taste’s cardinal 
principle. 


ie FIFTY or even twenty-five years we shall be better 
able to determine what are the beneficent influ- 
ences of the modernistic movement now most strongly 

evident in France but existing in all of 
A Debt the countries of the Western world. 
to the However, there is one fact which stands 
Modernists_ out, and that is, that this movement no 

matter what it has achieved in other 
particulars, has given us all a delightful color con- 
sciousness and daring. 

Except among painters, until within the last few 
years color was handled with the gentleness with 
which one handles a high explosive. Everyone among 
the fabric designers, wall paper designers, pottery de- 
signers, etc., etc., was afraid to branch out and attempt 
combinations which might be interesting even thougn 
the laws of harmony by analogy were slightly frac- 
tured. In other words, everyone was fearful of being 
considered in bad taste and this fear led to a conserva- 
tism which while undoubtedly making for safety, sel- 
dom created anything strikingly original. 

The decorative world understood the rules of 
harmony by analogy, but its understanding of that 
other phase of the subject, harmony by contrast, 
was not sufficiently clear to permit them to make 
courageous effort to create new and pleasing color 
combinations. 

We recall when the Russian Ballet first came to 
this country and the work of Leon Bakst, the cos- 
tume designer, was published here, there and every- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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S WE look back over 1926, one of the most sig- 

nificant developments of modern business during 
the year was the increased impetus given to the group 
buying or chain store phase of modern merchandising. 

From time to time during the year, various men 
have requested our editorial opinion on the advan- 
tages and possible permanency of this new phase of 
retail purchasing. Close students of commercial 
economics have made many analyses of this modern 
business trend and like every other enterprise which 
dares to leave the beaten path of common practice the 
group buying idea has had its opponents as well as its 
proponents. 

One of the unfortunate tendencies that has 
characterized the group buying idea, has been a pre- 
ponderating emphasis on price. Now price, be it 
understood, is one of the most important factors in 
the buying and selling of all merchan- 
dise, but price by itself, independent 
of style, of quality, of fashion trend, 
is but a part of the reselling picture 
and in many communities, a part so 
small as to be relatively unimportant. 

Group purchasing on a price basis 
alone is bound to over-shoot or under- 
shoot the clientele of individual stores 
because there are practically no two 
stores in separated cities that serve 
exactly the same character of trade. 

In connection with department stores, there may 
be a greater difference with reference to our particular 
lines—that is to say, drapery goods, curtains, furni- 
ture, floor coverings, and decorative bric-a-brac, than 
is true of other departments of a multiple store, and 
it must be borne in mind that in our discussion of 
group buying, these are the departments to which we 
have reference. 

To our mind, the alliance of various stores with 
each other for the purpose of promoting: any interest 
common to all, should not stop with merely that of 
group buying. Important as the purchase of goods 
may be, the manner of their selling is tremendously 
more important, and if by “a meeting of minds” ad- 
vantages may be gained in the matter of buying, how 
much more valuable would be the result of a similar 


Group Buying should 
lead to a development 
of the ‘“‘Group Selling’’ 
idea some of the ad- 
vantages of which are 
outlined on this page. 





“meeting of minds” in the matter of promoting sales. 

Presuming that each chain store is a unit of an 
organization that plays no favorites, every interesting 
selling development in any store should be freely dis- 
seminated for the benefit of all. When price is the 
principal element to be considered as a sales appeal, 
store executives would have little to learn from each 
other concerning methods of emphasizing price appeal, 
but, if on the other hand, the presentation of the style 
element or of quality, of dependability or of possessive 
pride plays an important part in producing sales for 
one unit of the chain, it is reasonable to suppose that a 
repetition of similar methods by another chain unit 
might be equally productive of profitable results. In 
other words, the chain store, having reaped such 
benefits as may result from group buying, has an 
unexplored opportunity in the matter of group selling. 

A chain of stores can literally 
dominate style tendencies by its inter- 
related but far-reaching selling activi- 
ties. A chain of stores can establish 
a distinctive character of direct mail 
and of newspaper advertising. They 
could establish a travelling school of 
salesmanship or an itinerary of special 
lectures; thus giving to the various 
units of their group benefits of educa- 
tion in modern merchandising meth- 
ods that the individual store could hardly hope to 
achieve. 

Group buying as a principle is not new. In the 
New York market for years, representative buyers 
have executed purchasing commissions for clients 
scattered from one end of the country to the other, 
but group selling, where the merchandising brains of 
a group of related stores may be tapped for the benefit 
of any one of its units, is a principle, the possibilities 
of which we believe have been only vaguely envisioned 
except by the Woolworth, the Kresge, the A. & P. 
stores and stores of their calibre. 

Great as may be the possibilities and benefits of 
group buying, still greater possibilities lie before the 
retail trade when the principles of group consideration 
are applied to the most important function of the retail 
store—that of selling. 
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In an old Mayfair house in London. 


TWO ENGLISH WALL TREATMENTS 


O* THIS AND the following page we illustrate two 
English interiors both of them interesting as 
wholes and both particularly interesting because of 
the treatment of the walls. 

When we first examined the one shown above, a 
room in one of the old houses in Mayfair, we imagined 
the wall covering as being representative of the 
modernistic idea and we were surprised to discover 
that this unique wall paper was a reproduction of a 
very old English pattern. It makes a pleasing back- 
ground for the Seventeenth Century furniture. 

In the other room is demonstrated the pleasing 
use of old maps as wall decorations. On the wall 
facing the reader are sections in reproduction of one 
of the semi-pictorial maps of the Fifteenth or *Six- 
teenth Century, the type of map in vogue in Columbus’ 
day. 


On the ceiling are shown the points of the com- 





Courtesy of the Furniture Trades’ Organizer, London 


pass embellished with quaint decoration. Ship models 
copied from old specimens and other mementos of the 
sea aid in the creation of the fascinating marine 
atmosphere. 


UPHOLSTERERS, DECORATORS FORM 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

A CERTIFICATE of incorporation has been granted 
the Associated Upholsterers and Decorators 

Owners of Greater New York, Inc., to give voluntary 

aid to members ,in need of financial assistance, pro- 

mote a more enlarged feeling of good fellowship and 

extend acquaintance among members by means of 

meetings and social gatherings. 

The following are the directors: Benjamin 
Shapiro, Alexander Kohn, Isidor Stein, Alexander 
Schiffer, Joseph Sattler, Harry L. Weiss, Samuel 
Silverman, Samuel Goldstein, and Joseph Harrison, 
all of New York. 
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REDISCOUNTING CORP. FOR INSTALL- 
MENT HOUSES 

| doaiaeide there was formed an organization called 
the American Rediscount Corp., with an author- 

ized capital of $3,500,000, headed by the controller of 

the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and with an 

advisory board of twenty-five bankers in various sec- 

tions of the country. 

In the company’s prospectus its aims, aside from 
the obvious one of making a profit, were specified in 
full. And one of these, if achieved, will, we believe, 
do much to remove an element of danger in the install- 
ment selling plans prevalent in so many industries. 
This aim is “to prevent abuses in the methods used in 
installment sales such as taking too small an initial 
cash payment, and allowing an unduly long period for 
payments.” 

In all discussions of installment selling practically 
everyone agrees that if it could be limited to provident 


and intelligent people, it would be beneficial to the 
public—and to industry. One of the strongest 
arguments of its opponents is that by necessity 
it cannot be so limited—that its existence tempts the 
improvident to carry their weakness beyond all 
reasonable bounds. To an extent this argument 
is sound and the tendency of improvident buyers 
to over-burden themselves is not made less when 
installment companies make sales with absurdly low 
cash down payments and extend credit over a great 
number of months. 

The type of buyer to whom we are referring will 
buy almost anything in the form of a luxury if only a 
small down payment is required, and trust the wind 
of good fortune will’ waft to him each month the 
wherewithal to make the small monthly payment which 
seems much smaller in prospect than it does when it 
becomes due. And this nurtured improvidence is a 
detriment to the business world and its bad effects 
while felt most strongly by the firms nurturing it, 


An English library. See text on opposite page. 
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extend far enough to include not only the other install- 
ment houses but the cash houses as well. 

It is interesting to note that one of the large and 
prosperous automobile manufacturers very nearly 
went on the rocks by the small down payment and 


long extension of credit idea. The experience of this - 


firm was, that while their sales were large, the returns 
and the cases where it was necessary to re-possess, 
were out of all reasonable proportions. In other words 
only a ridiculously small proportion of their cars 
stayed sold and they were burdened with the task of 
repossessing those on which payments had not been 
made and by the necessity of storing and getting rid 
of a great number of second hand cars whose selling 
price was so low that even when the amount of money 
the firm had collected from the original purchasers 
was added there was loss rather than profit in the 
transaction. This concern very quickly revised its 
policy and now although continuing to sell cars on the 
installment plan, demand from their customers not 
only a fairly large first payment, but that payment in 
full be made within one year instead of within 
eighteen months as previously. 





FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 


where. A great number of people cried out at its 
“garishness.” Today this work of Bakst seems tame 
in comparison with many of the color combinations 
to be found in the market and this is true because in 
the meantime the modernists with their determination 
to be different at all costs, have built up in the decora- 
tive trade a color consciousness which is not handi- 
capped by timidity. 

This is the day of color and as we believe that 
color in our rugs, in our wall coverings, our draperies, 
etc., makes for more cheer and pleasure in the home, 
so we believe that the modernistic designers who first 
dared to build up a palette composed of hues seldom 
seen together before are deserving of our vote of 
thanks. J. B. H. 


THE CUSTOMER COMPLAINS 


ie SEEMS to me that retailers should impress upon 
their salespeople the folly of imagining that all 
customers have a low order of intelligence or are 


entirely lacking in knowledge; and that because a ° 


customer does not contradict a salesman’s misstate- 
ment is conclusive evidence that the misstatement is 
accepted as fact. 

A few weeks ago I was interested in purchasing 
a certain nationally advertised article. In the first 
store where I asked for it they did not stock the par- 
ticular brand which I demanded but the salesman, an 
affable chap, persuaded me to look at a substitute 


which according to him came into the “just as good 
variety” and sold at a slightly lower figure. 

As I was examining the article the salesman was 
telling me its good points and I must confess his. sell- 
ing talk impressed me up to the point at which he 
made a statement which my knowledge of certain of 
the raw materials embodied in this article made me 
know was absolutely untrue. 

I did not particularly question the salesman’s sin- 
cerity or honesty but immediately I did question his 
knowledge and the sales arguments he had given me 
previous to the untrue statement lost their value. As 
a result I refused to buy the substitute and went to 
another store to purchase the original brand which I 
had set out to get. 

My point is, that every article of value has certain 
good qualities and the intelligent salesman in attempt- 
ing to sell that article will dwell exclusively on these 
good qualities and not attempt to add to them by mak- 
ing misstatements. Had the salesman I have men- 
tioned, stuck to his earlier facts (as I later found 
them to be) and not made the one little slip of claim- 
ing the impossible for the product he was trying to 
sell,-he would have made a sale, also he would not 
have given the impression (however slight it may have 
been) that “so and so’s is not a reliable store—their 
salesmen do not know what they are talking about.” 

There is another type of salesman who makes the 
mistake of denying an article’s obvious defeets. This 
is the type who insults the customer’s intelligence. 
Very often the best way to belittle an obvious defect 
is to frankly admit its existence and turn the cus- 
tomer’s attention to some good feature. This was 
illustrated to me in the following experience. I was 
purchasing a fabric which had a cotton warp. In the 
course of my talk with the salesman I said “Of course 
this will shrink.” And the salesman instead of deny- 
ing my statement as I have heard salesmen do, said, 
quite as positively as I had said, “Yes, having a cotton 
warp, it will shrink. But by the way I would like to 
have you look at it held against the light and see how 
beautifully the colors show up.” He took the fabric 
out of my hand and demonstrated this feature of it 
and the idea of the fabric shrinking went completely 
out of my mind. 

Now in this instance whether or not the fabric 
would shrink made little or no difference to me but 
had the salesman contradicted me immediately I would 
have been antagonized and by some strange psycho- 
logical process my mind would have become con- 
cerned with this relatively unimportant defect and the 
chances are at least fifty to fifty, that the salesman 
would not have made the sale. Also I would have 
left the store in an irritated frame of mind. And a 
customer who has left a store once in such a frame 
of mind often visits it again only when he has to. 
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OLD SHIP WALL PAPER IN COLONIAL BEDROOM 


Decorated by J. W. O’Conner, architect. 
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A BEDROOM IN THE EARLY AMERICAN SPIRIT 


In the home of Frazier Jelke. 
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GUESS THE FUTURE BUT KNOW THE PRESENT 


ITH the beginning of the year there has been a 

great deal of discussion in financial and com- 
mercial circles concerning the possibilities of main- 
taining the levels of 1926 and an attempt to calculate 
the influences that will affect the business of 1927. 
The business men, of all industries, are faced with the 
necessity of planning operations for a year about 
which there are very few known factors. Even the 
most optimistic estimates are placed’ very little in 
advance of the year that has passed (with the possible 
exception of certain new industries like radio or 
rayon) while pessimistic prognosticators freely express 
the opinion that there is bound to be a falling off from 
the peaks of last year. 

Judging by the character of the plans already 
made in the building industries it is a fair presumption 
that the home furnishing trades will suffer no very 
great diminution of demand this year. Taking into 
account the increase in savings 
deposits together with the trend 
of furnishing taste, it is reason- 
able to expect that the tendency 
of demand will be for better and 
better furnishings with a reason- 
ably safe assurance that there 
will be cash in hand for the pur- 
chase of required furnishings. 

The various papers that 
have been delivered in conven- 
tions of so-called “key” indus- . 
tries, the bank forecasts of gen- 
eral commercial tendencies as 
well as the published opinions of 
outstanding merchants in differ- 
ent localities, would all indicate 
that the only certain thing about this years’ business 
is its uncertainty. In other words, they are all guess- 
ing. Some of them guessing low in the hope that they 
are wrong, others guessing high in the hope they are 
right. 

The ‘mere. fact that future calculations are 
founded on guess does not necessarily imply that such 
speculation is either unreliable or unimportant. We 
must realize that guesswork in business has a legiti- 
mate place and an important end to serve. No matter 
how business calculations may be based on past per- 
formances, personal opinion interprets those past per- 
formances with decidingly varying results and thus 
opinion is a personal guess concerning the future. 

In the absence of known factors the future must 
be guessed. The merchant may guess about the 
weather, the duration of the various seasons, early or 
late Spring, early or late Fall, torrid or temperate 
Summer, frigid or mild Winter, all of which con- 





Guessing the future is perhaps per- 

missible but the merchant who sits at 

ease and guesses about the present 

wilfully transgresses a fundamental 
of sound business procedure. 


siderations will effect the character of his business. 
He may guess about the merchandise demand, the 
style tendency and about the financial prosperity of 
his constituency. These are things upon which no 
definite facts can be obtained in advance and yet he 
must determine to some extent how these things will 
effect his years’ business in order to plan his pur- 
chases and his sales, and so long as there is no more 
definite factor on which to plan than that represented 
by informed guesswork, it is perfectly good common 
sense for the merchant to guess. 

We might by this process of reasoning develop 
an axiom, that “guesswork is permissible with refer- 
ence to the future,” but here guesswork should stop. 
It has no place in the merchant’s code of practice for 
the determining of conditions in either the present or 
the past. Unfortunately, guesswork too often 
plays a part in forming judgments that should 
be based on known fact. For 
instance, guesswork concerning 
the volume of present ‘sales, the 
proportion of earned profit, the 
rapidity of turnover, the cost of 
overhead and the percentage of 
mark-downs, are elements of 
business with which guessing has 
nothing to do, because it should 
be possible to base findings of 
this character on known fact. 

The merchant who persists 
in guessing about the present or 
the past wilfully transgresses a 
fundamental of sound business 
procedure. Failure to utilize 
statistics in reckoning profits, 
mark-downs, overhead, etc., may result from perfectly 
natural human delinquencies: laziness, indifference, 
lack of time, exaggerated self-assurance or possibly 
a failure to appreciate its importance. 

Whatever may be the particular reason for sub- 
stituting guesswork for fact with reference to past or 
present business the gravity of the error will be no 
less serious in its result. It may not be possible to 
closely check the necessary statistics, all of the facts 
may not be discoverable, but wherever guesswork is 
substituted for findings that should ‘be ‘based on fact, 
an element of uncertainty is introduced that not only 
imperils the present but also makes less sure the suc- 
cess of future plans that may be based thereon. 

As a proof, if proof were needed, of the sound- 
ness of basing business records on fact and future 
possibilities on informed opinion, take the procedure 
of financial instittitions in determining the granting of 
loans. Betas 
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Contrary to the general idea that money is loaned 
exclusively on the basis of a business showing, there 1s 
the statement of many banking men that the important 
consideration in determining the granting of financial 
assistance to a going business or a business in prospect, 
is the character of the individual at the head of that 
business. In other words, the bank will risk its money 
on the facts discoverable concerning past and present 
performances plus a consideration of the ability of the 
head of that business to plan a future concerning 
which his knowledge is largely guesswork. 





THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION DINNER 


bs Twelfth Annual Dinner of the Upholstery Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., was held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania on the evening 
of February 2nd. 

The function this year, as for several years past, 
took the form of a dinner dance and cabaret, the pro- 
gram being augmented by a short review performed by 
fourteen youthful dancers and singers. 

About 300 members and friends were in attend- 
ance, including many guests from out-of-town, making 
this year’s event one of the best attended in the history 
of the Association. 





GOVERNMENT BULLETIN ON WINDOW 
CURTAINING 


oe else may be said about the various gov- 
ernmental departments at Washington, it must be 
admitted that the spirit of helpfulness pervades the 
various bureau activities. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1516 of the Department of 
Agriculture, recently published, is a thirty-eight page 
pamphlet entitled The Principles of Window Curtain- 
ing. This bulletin is illustrated with many half tones 
of interiors, showing window draperies, furniture 
arrangement and various. styles of curtaining, giving 
instructions for measuring, making and hanging many 
kinds of draperies and also considerable information 
concerning the choice of materials, considerations of 
color, styles, etc. 

The book which has been prepared by Mary Aleen 
Davis, Junior Specialist in Textiles and Clothing, of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, makes plain the 
fundamental principles of furnishing in the first two 
paragraphs which are as follows :— 

“Attractive curtains are not accidents. They are 
the result of study and a knowledge of the laws of 
desigh. The main point to be kept in mind is how to 
unite in the best way usefulness and artistic effect. 
This can be accomplished by following the guide of 
simplicity, harmony, and refinement. 

“To be useful curtains must not conceal an attrac- 
tive view, prevent adequate ventilation, or shut out too 
much daylight. They should soften and diffuse the 


light entering the room and break the severe lines of 
the wooden casing around the window. 





CARPET AND RUG EXPOSITION 

Or January 31st at the Waldorf-Astoria was held 

the first National Exposition of American Manu- 
factured Carpets and Rugs. This was open both to the 
trade and the general public and was the first concerted 
rug exhibition ever held jointly by manufacturers from 
all over the country. It occupied the entire roof garden 
of the hotel. Its object was to popularize rugs and 
carpets of domestic manufacture. It closed on Feb. 5th. 

The following firms had exhibits: 

Costikyan Carpet Co., Weartex Rug Co. Valley 
Mills Rug Division—H. G. Fetterolf Co., M. J. Whit- 
tall Associates, Gulbenkian Seamless Rug Co., Roxbury 
Carpet Co., Firth Carpet Co., Hardwick & Megee Co., 
Paratex Corp., Patchogue Plymouth Mills Corp., C. R. 
Masland & Son, Inc., Deltox Rug Co., George Nicols 
& Co., Archibald Holmes & Sons, Crex Carpet Co., 
Model Mills, Hightstown Rug Co., Topton Rug Co., 
Pollock Huston Co., Nye & Waite Kilmarnock Corp., 
Columbia Rug Mills, W. T. Smith & Son, Inc., Mc- 
Reynolds & Shrader, Inc., and American Trade Mark 
Association. 


NEW HAVEN BUSINESS CELEBRATES 
iy is always interesting to read the details of the 
founding of a successful business, especially when 
that founding took place a half century or more ago, 
when most of our successful businesses were due al- 
most exclusively to the energy and acumen of single 
individuals. 

The Edw. Malley Co., of New Haven, now in their 
seventy-fifth year, was founded by Edward Malley in 
1852, who came to New Haven with all of his worldly 
possessions in a couple of hand bags and a trunk and a 
capital amounting to only $240.00. His early store at 
65 Chapel Street, which he called the “New York 
Store” was only fifteen feet wide and twenty feet deep. 
So cramped was he for space that wires were strung 
from the front to the rear of the store and on this 
the merchandise for which he had no room on his 
counters and shelves was strung. Mr. Malley’s only 
assistant was a $6.00 a week clerk. 

The little store thrived rapidly. In 1871 the pro- 
prietor removed it from its original location to Chapel 
& Temple Streets and in 1901 the business made its 
final move to the Malley Bldg., in which it is now 
conducted. 

Edward Malley died on Monday, July 26, 1909 
but the business continued under men of the same 
name. 

Recently the employees of the firm, in com- 
memoration of the store’s seventy-five years of con- 
tinued service, gave a banquet to the President, W. E. 
Malley and the Vice President, W. W. Malley. 
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Advertising a poor product may draw the credulous for 
a time but the best advertising in the world will not 
permanently give that product a lasting market. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE RIGHTLY 


FEW YEARS ago, a Broadway play with a title 
that epitomized public thought concerning an 
important principle of modern business promotion, was 
made the vehicle for a very successful theatrical ven- 
ture. In its title, “It Pays To Advertise,” and in the 
various advertising references that the “patter” dis- 
closed, relative truism was magnified to the propor- 
tions of incontrovertible fact. 

Just how much good or ill such an impression as 
this title conveys, would create in public thought, is of 
course undiscoverable but when a group of hard- 
headed advertising men take occasion to qualify the 
sense of the statement “it pays to advertise,” it be- 
hooves advertisers, big and little, to stop, look and 
listen. 

As was pointed out in the report 
of the advertising men’s committee 
above referred to, such a statement 
as “it pays to advertise,” needs a great 
deal of qualification. It does pay to 
advertise the right goods in the right 
media and in the right way. Continu- 
ing, the report analyzed the results of 
effective advertising, classified under 
the 4 following divisions: 

1. Decreasing the cost of selling ; 

2. Lowering the cost of production on account of 
increased volume; 

3. Lowering prices to the consumer and thereby 
raising the standard of living; 

4. Aiding in the education of the general public. 

With these benefits to its credit, it will be readily 
conceived that advertising constitutes an agency of 
important economic value. It is an operating force in 
business promotion that has to its credit the building 
up of many enormous enterprises and practically every 
outstanding commercial or industrial success in the 
business world has made liberal use of advertising aid. 

When Robert C. Ogden, New York partner of 


overlook. 


—s 





The thing advertised 
is of more importance 
than the advertising— 
a fact which many en- 
thusiasts are prone to 


John Wanamaker, took the old A. T. Stewart store— 
run down, dilapidated and with a history of successive 


_ failures, and through his administration lifted,-it in a 


few years, into the foremost rank of New York’s 
department stores, advertising was one of the forces | 
he set in operation but it was only a part of a general 
plan. Advertising had to be supplemented by the right 
goods, congenial surroundings, attentive service, fair 
prices and square dealing, and these things plus adver- 
tising accomplished the seeming impossible. 

Had Ogden failed, he would not “have failed as 
an advertiser but he would have failed as a merchant. 
Thus, it would be logical to conclude in his case, as in 
most cases, that the thing advertised was of greater 
importance than the advertising. 

Frequently, we hear it said that 
advertising in its power to lift some 
obscure business into prominence has 
worked a miracle. Such statements 
are usually erroneous. Advertising 
has merely made known the value of 
a material already existing. 

Many years ago, some peddlers 
went through the country selling pieces 
of white chalk wrapped in red flannel 
as a device to prevent the old-fashioned kerosene lamp 
from catching fire and exploding. As a proof of its 
efficacy they would drop one of these fake articles 
into the oil receptacle:of the lamp and plunge a lighted 
strip of paper into the oil. Of course, the blaze was 
extinguished because the operator took good care to 
plunge the flame beneath the surface before it had a 
chance to ignite. 

Advertising of such a business would never have 
made it other than what it was—a colossal fake. It 
would have exposed the perpetrators sooner or later 
and would have brought them to the punishment they 
merited because the article was a fraud. Therefore, 

(Continued on page 138) 












IN THE HOME OF AN ART CONNOISSEUR 


The Elizabethan dining room of Julius Forstmann. 


- The Upholsterer and 
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Salesmen have been crammed with the talking points 

of their lines and the whole current of commercial 

life is surcharged with an activity which is frequently 
more energetic than it is productive. 


OVEREXPANSION 


NE of the chief troubles with the manufacturing 

industries of today is a condition of over expan- 
sion, which has continued producing in spite of a wan- 
ing demand. 

With surplus products on his hands or with a 
declining demand, which presaged a factory slow-up, 
the manufacturer has taken the initiative in crowding 
for sales. He has taken upon himself the task of 
promoting demand. He must unload 
his surplus; he must have new raw 
material and new cash to buy it. In ] 
other words, he must override condi- 
tions whatever may be their cause, and 
this he does by cutting prices, by ex- 
tending datings or by any other means 
that may accomplish his purpose. Thus, 
the manufacturer constitutes himself 
producer, wholesaler, banker and in 
some cases, retailer. 

In all well-organized industries, the 
various divisions of trade—manufac- 
turer, selling agent, jobber and retailer 
—have separate and distinct functions 
to perform. It is the function of the 
manufacturer to produce material for 
sale. This is a thing that neither 
jobber nor retailer can do without in- 
vading the manufacturer’s field and 
becoming to that extent, themselves, a 
manufacturer. 

It is the function of the jobber and 
retailer, both to distribute manufactured goods, and 
because of their contact with the buying public, to 
choose the kind of goods their customers will buy. 
This process acts as a guide to manufacturers in 
approximating buying trends, all of which makes for a 
healthy condition of trade, and in normal times the 
demand for merchandise is a stimulus to the manu- 
facturer, who then makes what can be sold, as evi-- 
denced by demand. 


The province of the 
manufacturer, except un- 
der abnormal conditions, 
is to make what the public 
will buy instead of trying 
to make the public buy 
what has been made. 


IN MANUFACTURING PREVALENT 


In recent seasons, there has come about»a trans- 
ference of function. The manufacturer has become 
the aggressor and instead of making what can be sold, 
he is faced with the problem of selling what has been 
made. 

To his normal burden and concern of operating 
a manufacturing plant on economic lines, and, of 
watching fluctuating values in raw material, he has 
added to his load the difficulties and 
uncertainties of styling, the maintenance 





of aggressive sales promotion schemes 
| and the creation of sales propaganda, 











based upon selling points, which his 
product may be said to possess. 








BP nig OW sti - At the present time, our Southern 


states are setting a colossal example of 
the folly of. over-production. Cotton 
planters, with visions of a shortage, 
that would create high prices for their 
product, increased their acreage, and 
have harvested a surplus supply of 
cotton which has brought about a mar- 
ket price that is below the actual cost 
of production. In consequence, these 
states will suffer an economic loss and 
many producers will be thrown into 
bankruptcy. The government in the 
effort to be helpful is encouraging the 
development of new uses for cotton and 
the substitution of cotton for other 
materials that have long been an active 
competitor of cotton fabrics. 

In other words, the government is trying to create 
a spurt in the use of cotton to employ the surplus. 
This is what manufacturers have tried to do to relieve 
mill overstocks. They have tried to develop a buying 
spurt to promote anticipation of future needs. Thus, 
the urge for sales has been instituted to create demand 
instead of satisfying it. To this end, traveling sales- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Lounge in the Attic Club, Chicago 








WALL PAPER IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
— the strong “come-back” of wall paper into 

public favor, we have had several inquiries from 
decorators asking us if wall paper has a place in the 
decoration of public interiors such as hotel lounges, 
club rooms, lodge rooms and the like. 

The answer to this question is emphatically “Yes,” 
and we can back up our assertion by pointing to 
innumerable examples throughout the country where 
clever decorators have adapted this most beautiful of 
all wall coverings for public use. Of course we do 
not mean to say that wall paper can be used indis- 
criminately for this purpose. The decorator needs to 
use a degree of good judgment in the selection of his 
patterns giving due regard to the size of the rooms to 
be decorated and the purpose for which it is to be 
used. Perhaps the papers best adapted for public 
use, especially in large rooms, are those having classi- 
cal designs or scenics. Much good work has been 
done with the latter, and at the top of this page we 
show an interior in the Attic Club, Chicago’ where a 
paper of this character has been used in a most satis- 
factory manner. 


Despite its appearance of spaciousness, this room 


is as a matter of fact, of smaller dimensions than the 
usual club lounge, and the decorator to overcome this 
defect selected a scenic paper with broad vistas and 
deep perspectives which seem to make the confining 
walls recede. 

The manufacturers have recognized the need of 
wall paper suitable for work of this character and all 
of them have numbers in their lines especially designed 
for this purpose, and we suggest to retailers especially 
those in localities where Masonic lodges and lodges of 
like organizations and small country clubs are in num- 
ber, to stock several designs of the character we have 
mentioned so that when lodge or club room decoration 
is being considered they will have an adequate number 


of samples to show and clinch the order for the paper- 
ing of the walls. 





LASALLE & KOCH TO ENLARGE 
| Feces & Kocu, Toledo, are planning a new addi- 
tion of three stories to their present store which 
has now 286,000 square feet of floor space. The addi- 
tional amount is of 75,000 square feet and represents 
an investment of $750,000. The Lasalle & Koch 
organization are affiliated with R. H. Macy & Co., N. Y. 
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HAMILTON FURNITURE COLLECTION IN 
ROCHESTER 
(= of the most notable contributions to the new 
addition to the Memorial Art Gallery in Rochester, 
was the Carl W. Hamilton collection of furniture 
of the Italian Renaissance, which comprised about 
seventy-five pieces among which were a Fifteenth 
Century Florentine dais bed of inlaid walnut and sev- 
eral other extremely rare pieces. 





THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW 

Be interesting feature of the furnishings of the 

lobby of the new Mark Hopkins Hotel, atop 
Nob Hill, San Francisco, Cal., is the large Austrian 
hand-tufted rug supplied by the Persian Rug Manu- 
factory through D. N. & E. Walter & Co., of this city. 
This rug is of original design, thirty-two by forty-three 
feet in size. 

The rest of the furnishings in the room were sup- 
plied by William D. McCann, who did much of the 
work throughout the nineteen story hostelry. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


bikes twenty-third semi-annual Market Week of the 
San Francisco Furniture Exchange, held the last 
week of January, attracted almost two thousand dealers 
and buyers from the eleven Far Western States and 
early estimates indicate that all former records for 
business were broken. A special feature of the event 
was the co-operation of the Sar: Francisco Bay unit of 
the California Retail Furniture Association, which 
designated the week as Furniture Fashion Week. 
Furniture stores throughout Greater San Francisco 
made special window displays and showings of the 
newest ideas in home furnishings, making the week of 
special interest to the general public as well as to 
visiting retailers. 

The program at the San Francisco Furniture 
Exchange closely followed those of preceding events 
of the kind, there having been a luncheon held daily, 
with short addresses by leaders in many lines. Rev. 
George W. Phillips, a popular local pastor, spoke on 





Lobby of the new Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco showing the enormous Austrian hand-tufted rug. See text above. 


+ 
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“The Home and Its Influence” ; and broadcasted infor- 
mation concerning the week over the radio. Dr. Alfred 
P, Haake, assistant to the president of the Simmons 
Manufacturing Company, and formerly of the faculty 
of Northwestern University, Chicago, spoke on “Better 
Business for All of Us”, declaring that the basic ele- 
ments in this were better values for the public, better 
profits for the dealer and better profits for the manu- 
facturer. James A. Bacigalupi, president of the Bank 
of Italy, spoke on the “Building and Maintaining of 
Credit.” About six hundred factories were represented 
in the displays made in the Furniture Exchange Build- 
ing on New Montgomery Street. 

The John Breuner Company of San Francisco has 
furnished an educational model home at 91 Sanfran- 
bank Avenue, in Mt. Davidson Manor, and has thrown 
this open to the general public for a limited time. 
Cards descriptive of the furnishings according to period 
or decorative significance make the display of excep- 
tional value. 

The John Kroder and Henry Reubel Co., which 
maintains a Pacific Coast branch at 938 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, has closed a very satisfactory year in 
this territory, the showing of the new branch having 
exceeded expectations. The trade is showing its appre- 
ciation of the advantages of having stocks on hand for 
immediate delivery and these are being enlarged to care 
for the increased business. An especially fine showing 
is being made of wrought iron fixtures, which are so 
popular in the Far West, and also of unfinished wood 
fixtures. Branch manager John H. Dickey is expect- 
ing a visit in March from Henry Reubel, president of 
the company, on his second trip to the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Reubel has not been here since the establishment 
of the San Francisco branch. 

In the death of Fred A. Carrick, which occurred 
at San Francisco, December 28, the trade lost one of 
its outstanding figures. Mr. Carrick was a native of 
San Francisco and while a mere lad joined the staff 
of W. & J. Sloane, working his way toward the top 
until in 1906 he was in charge of the Pacific Coast 
wholesale interests of the firm. In that year he resigned 
to become associated with William Volker & Co. and 
became the manager of the four Pacific Coast branches 
of this concern, a position he held until his death. 

J. Bing, buyer of draperies and affiliated lines for 
the City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, 
and for B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Oakland, Cal., plans 
to visit the Eastern markets shortly, accompanied by 
W. J. Meyers. 

H. E. Schultz, formerly with the Superior Uphol- 
stering Company, San Francisco, has engaged in busi- 
ness on his own account, having opened a store at 
Geary Street and First Avenue. 

Alex. Ponedel, formerly. with the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, has arranged to 
engage in the jobbing business, featuring high grade 


drapery fabrics, and has secured quarters on the fourth 
floor of the Mercedes Building, 251 Post Street. 

Miss E. Duncan has retired from the decorative 
firm of Springer & Duncan, 1366 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, and the business is now conducted under 
the.sole ownership of Frank Springer. | 

George Hyde, for the past thirty years with Wil- 
liam D. McCann, 404 Post Street, San Francisco, has 
resigned and will probably engage in business on his 
own account. 

“Rose Feranti, formerly with The Emporium, San 
Francisco, is now buyer of draperies for the stores of 
B. F. Schlesinger & Sons at Portland, Ore. and 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Marion Wilson, formerly with the New York Gal- 
leries, New York, is now with Armstrong, Carter & 
Kenyon, 281 Post Street, San Francisco. 

Charles S. Darling, 251 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has arranged to show his spring lines at the 
St. Francis Hotel and will then leave for Los Angeles 
for a stay of a month. 

Miss Dorothy Simpson, for years assistant to Ray 
Coyle, and later in charge of the fine arts department 
of the John Breuner Company, San Francisco, is back 
in the decorative end of the business again and is mak- 
ing a trip to New York in connection with selecting the 
furnishings for the new Sentinel Hotel in Yosemite 
Valley. 

‘Employees of the S. & G. Gump Company, San 
Francisco, recently received a bonus amounting to 
three per cent of a yearly salary for those who have 
been with the firm a year and five per cent for those 
who have been with the house for two years, or longer. 

The Art Rattan Works, formerly located at 475 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, have been moved to new 
quarters, 331 Sutter Street, in the heart of the deco- 
rative district. 

The Golden Bear Furniture Company has taken 
over the unsold stock and location of Bare Bros. & 
Brown at 314 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Gus Lachman, of Lachman Bros., San Francisco, 
has been chosen president of the Mission Street Mer- 
chants’ Association for the ninth consecutive time. 

The Oriental gallery of the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
a favorite place of study of interior decorators, has 
been reopened after having been closed several months 
for remodeling. 

The Davis Upholstering & Furniture Co., of Los 
Angeles, has moved its display in the San Francisco 
Furniture Exchange from the sixth to the main floor 
and has placed this in charge of H. P. Vollmer, well 
known decorator and display expert. 

Kenyon & Riedy are now well settled in their new 
quarters at 960 Mission Street, San Francisco, where 

(Continued on page 137) 
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AN ATTRACTIVE LIVING ROOM TREATMENT 
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GEORGIAN DINING ROOM WITH CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE 


In the home of Francis L. Hine. 


The Upholsterer and 
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In the days of our grandmothers there was still existent the pride in work- 
manship which was beneficial to the workers and to the world. 


Dis$S Gus:F1N GA boas 


N A MODEST tombstone in a Sussex cemetery 

there is the following epitaph: “Here lies the 
body of John Crowley, born August 1812, died 
November 1872. He was a good joiner.” 

In looking at this tombstone one is reminded of 
the pride in workmanship which existed in the artisan 
class no longer ago than the middle of the last cen- 
tury, a pride so strong that it was reflected in every 
contact with the world. And unhappily, one is also 
reminded of how little of that same pride exists among 
a great number of the so-called skilled workmen of 
today. 

This lack which we bemoan is the result of chang- 
ing conditions in the manufacturing 
and social world. The coming of 
machinery and the growth of union- 
ism were two factors which mili- 
tated against a survival and growth 
of pride in workmanship, the one be- 
cause it tended to take away the 
worker’s individuality, and the other 
because by evening up the scales of 
remuneration for all classes of work- 
men it weakened incentive to excel. 

It is our sincere opinion that in 
losing this pride in workmanship the 
world lost more than it realized and 
as this loss is reflected today not only 
in the business world but in the 
social world where there are evils 
which we all abhor and are effects whose causes we 
believe could be traced to the average worker’s lack 
of interest in anything but the frothy side of life. 
And this being so we believe that one of the great 
reform movements of the Twentieth Century should 
be toward a revival of pride in workmanship and that 
philanthropists, civic heads, clubs, manufacturers, etc., 
would confer an enormous benefit upon civilization if 
they would get together and devise ways and means 
of bringing this reform about. 

How much could be done with the modern gen- 
eration is problematical. Workers as a ciass are 
ultra-conservative and persistent in ways which are 


interests. 


Pride in workmanship is 
an asset to the worker. 
It gives him a vital in- 
terest to make life real, 
and keeps him from frit- 
tering away his time, his 
money and his vitality 
on that which is essen- 
tially trivial and often 
detrimental to his best 


PAC TOs 


evil as well as ways which are good, but we believe 
changes affecting the coming generation could be 
brought about if at once certain idealistic educational 
processes were set in motion. 

We believe that the basic principle of modern 
education is faulty. It stresses too strongly the prac- 
tical and while education along practical lines is of 
untold value it should have mixed in with it a certain 
amount of idealism so that those who are being edu- 
cated are given something more than merely the 
knowledge of how to make a living. 

Too often, today, men judge their fellows by “what 
they have” rather than “what they are” and our belief 
is that the mad race to get some- 
thing rather than to be something 
causes a lowering of his self respect 
in the individual’s mind and militates 
against his advancement along lines 
other than the merely sordid one of 
making money. 

Money is, of course, essential to 
every man but the man who works 
for no other reason than to obtain 
it is bound to skimp in the quality 
of service he gives no matter what 
his vocation and by having his 
energies and determination centered 
about a phase of life which is of 
secondary importance thereby misses 
living in full. The good joiner, the 
good plasterer, the good carpenter, the good paper 
hanger, the good upholsterer who considers his work 
as his primary interest as something to be proud of 
and well done and from which to draw pleasure as 
well as pay is an infinitely happier man than his 
brother, who puts in his time, draws his pay, and 
relies for his main interests in life upon the movies, 
and dance hall, and the other “jazzy” features of 
modern day living. 

We do not say that there are no workmen who 
work with pride and interest. There are and some of 
them are engaged in trades where such pride and 
interest must be difficult to maintain. But we do say 
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that too many especially among those in the building 
and decorative trades are merely time servers relying 
upon their unions to keep them in their jobs. 





EXCERPTS FROM A SPEECH BY CHARLES 
CHENEY 


~ A DINNER recently held by an association in an- 
other field, Charles Cheney, President of Cheney 
Bros., made some remarks pertinent to all industries 
and to all business associations and for that reason 
we are reprinting here excerpts from his speech: 

“Competition is a good thing. Competition is 
inevitable. Competition must and will continue, but 
competition need not be warfare and even if it does 
at times approach the semblance of war, it need not 
indulge in atrocities. Competition ranges all the way 
from cold blooded murder to the kind of friendly 
rivalry that we see on the football field. On that 
field, many a hard knock is given and taken, but they 
are handed out in accordance with the rules of the 
game in a sportsmanlike way and with an increase of 
mutual respect. As soon as there is evidence of bad 
blood, it is a sign that something is wrong and it is a 
fair bet that there is blame on both sides. 

“Your association is going to provide you with a 
channel of communication and bring you closer to- 
gether and make it possible to discuss your problems 
and compare notes and get each other’s points of 
view and it is going to surprise you to find out what 
a good set of fellows you are and make you wonder 
how it was that you used to listen to such queer tales 
about each other. You may not find halos where you 
used to suspect horns, but you will be pretty sure to 
find good intentions and honest ambitions; and you 
will feel a more kindly and friendly atmosphere 
creeping in. 

“After all, the major part of our lives is spent in 
our business and the best of our brain power is put 
into it. Why not make our business lives happy and 
friendly? I do not think that we can lead double 
lives. We can’t make a go of it trying to cut each 
other’s throats all day and attempting to be good 
fellows and monuments of respectability in the outside 
world. 

“Now I want to warn you at the start, of a great 
and constant danger which will lurk in waiting for 
you at every turn and which will not be downed. It is 
the danger of failing to realize the distinction between 
cooperation and agreement. If you attempt to smooth 
your path by entering into agreement as to what you 
will do and what you will not do you will enter upon a 


most dangerous field. If you obligate yourselves to 


abide by an agreed price or something of that kind, 
of course you will abide by your agreement, but the 
other fellow won’t or else you will think that he has 
not, and then there will be trouble in plenty. In a 


limited way in cases where there is real mutual trust 
and confidence there may be exceptions. 

“You cannot agree upon a price, but you can build 
up standard practices which will be generally observed 
and respected. You can and should adopt or accept 
an approved code which will represent to you and to 
those with whom you deal, what is the consensus of 
opinion among you, as to what constitutes fair and 
honorable practice. Even though you do not individu- 
ally obligate yourselves to abide by the code in all 
details, you will nevertheless, provide a gauge by which 
standards may be judged and it will soon become 
recognized as a real thing. It is more important to 
have an unwritten law which is universally accepted 
than it is to enact legislation which may be disregarded. 
The etiquette of golf is as inexorable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. May a wise Providence 
watch over and guide you!” 

Mr. Cheney’s remarks about the art and style of 
today were also of interest: 

Art was the first and is the most natural and 
forceful means for the expression of thought and of 
feeling of the human race. The first writings were 
picture writings. The masterpieces of art carry to 
us in the most vivid, the most forceful and the most 
instantaneous manner, the thoughts and the emotions 
of the artist. The newspapers of today having the 
largest sale are picture papers. More people are pic- 
ture minded than are word minded. 

Of course, the art of the day cannot be otherwise 
than the expression of the thought and the life of the 
day and as habits of thought and manners of living 
change, the art which reflects these things must change 
also. The art and the adornments of the savage are in 
harmony with the primitive life of the savage. The 
art of ancient Greece, in its simplicity, dignity, purity 
and strength was in harmony with a civilization which 
was producing the greatest writers and philosophers 
of all time. The art of the time of Louis XIV to 
Louis XVI in France, was most exactly fitting to the 
life of those who constituted the court and who gave 
the tone of extravagance and folly to the society of 
those days. 

The art of today cannot help being the reflection 
of the life of today. How can a bobbed haired, red 
lipped, short skirted, cigarette smoking girl dare to 
look at herself in a Louis XVI mirror framed to fit 
a Watteau. lady? 

These are fast moving times and we do not have 
to wait for centuries and for dynasties to pass in 
order to change our habits and our manners. The 
whole world is in close and constant communication 
each part with all of the others and any happening 
anywhere produces an immediate reaction throughout 
all society. Changes are kaleidoscopic and as art 
adapts itself to each new setting we find the ‘change 

(Continued on page 138) 
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HAV Eo a 


EVER 


WONDERED? 


1. What to do with Oriental rugs, the ends or corners of which start to fray? 2. Why lacquer 
cannot be used successfully over paints or varnishes. 3. What is theatrical gauze and why so 
called? 4. Is there any way of providing a simple form of support when in the reupholstering of 
antique chairs, as it sometimes happens, the tacking space is so badly shattered and split that it is 
difficult to make fresh tacks hold and there is also the danger of splitting the frail woodwork? 
5. Is there a reliable recipe for making paste that will stick felt cloth to wood? 6. Why, in the 
same house, certain walls may be papered over with complete success while on other walls the 
same sizing, the same paste and same paper repeatedly fails to stick? 


1. What to do with Oriental rugs, the ends or 
corners of which start to fray? 


Run a buttonhole stitch by hand across the ends 
of the fraying section. In making a buttonhole stitch, 
however, do not go back in the body of the fabric the 
same distance each time because that would concen- 
trate the strain upon one of the filling threads. Vary- 
ing the depth of the stitch distributes the stitch over 
several of the filling threads and thus makes for 
greater strength. 


2. Why lacquer cannot be used successfully over 
paints or varnishes. 


The amyl acetate, which is one of the ingredients 
of all lacquers, is in itself a paint and varnish remover. 
Therefore, when lacquer is applied over paint or var- 
nish, unless applied by spraying in the form of a mist, 
it has a tendency to lift paint, varnish or shellac— 
thus creating a lumpy, uneven effect. Because of this 
in the refinishing of old wood, it is better to remove 
paint or varnish down to the wood and build up the 
new finish completely with lacquer. 


3. What 1s theatrical gauze and why so called? 


Theatrical gauze or, as it is sometimes called, 
theatrical scrim is a very open but strong linen fabric 
used as a foundation and as a material for theatrical 
curtains. Its transparency is such that it lends itself 
to various lighting illusions, common to the theatrical 
trade. Of late years, it has become quite popular for 
light weight window curtains in private homes. 

4. Is there any way of providing a simple form 


of support when im the reupholstering of antique 
chairs, as sometimes happens, the tacking. space is so 


badly shattered and split that it is difficult to make 
fresh tacks hold and there is also the danger of split- 
ting the frail woodwork? 

A fair protection to shattered woodwork is easily 
provided by applying a piece of coarse burlaps, having 
a liberal coating of good hair-line glue, direct to the 
woodwork. The fibrous nature of the burlaps is held 
fast to the wood by the glue, giving the wood a con- 
siderable degree of support. In this way, delicate, 
slender sections of woodwork can be strengthened and 
disaster avoided. 


5. Is there a reliable recipe for making paste that 
will stick felt cloth to wood? 


We know of nothing better for the purpose than 
a good quality of cabinet makers’ glue, spread hot 
upon the wood with a coating just thick enough to 
cover, and while still fluid lay the felt over it and 
smooth it down into place. A teaspoonful of Venice 
turps stirred into a cupful of hot glue just before use 
will increase its tenacity. Practically any boiled flour 
or starch paste will hold the felt when first applied 
but having no elasticity, it is not as durable as glue. 
For the cover of burial caskets with broadcloth, casket 
manufacturers use what is called a “hair-line” glue, 
which is probably the best quality of dry glue that can 
be obtained. 


6. Why, in the same house, certain walls may be 
papered over with complete success while on other — 
walls the same sizing, the same paste and same paper 
repeatedly fails to stick? 

In the modern type of building, the method of 
mixing plaster differs from the methods of former 
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days and in some instances, the plaster for each room 
procured at different periods is of a widely differing 
character. Where sizing, paste and paper fails to 
stick, it is usually due to the fact that the “putty” 
coat of plaster is too dense and hard. It is necessary 
that the top plaster coat should have a certain amount 
of porosity in order that the sizing shall penetrate— 
thus securing a bond. Where this is not accomplished, 
the sizing separates from the plaster—thus freeing 
both paste and paper and causing dissatisfaction. 





A SALES ARGUMENT FOR PERIOD STYLES 
I THE sale and advertising of period furniture, 

period fabrics, etc., manufacturers and retailers 
have stressed to the utmost beauty and correctness of 
design, and to.a great extent they have dwelt on the 
beauty of the woods and upon the excellence of the 
craftsmanship involved. But few have attempted to 
utilize the sentimental and romantic associations con- 
nected with period decorations as a selling argument, 
and we believe it is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that this feature heretofore almost entirely 
neglected has considerable sales strength. 

In this age of liberal education people are not 
uninformed of the main events of history, but we have 
noted that few (and these few are as a rule collectors) 
associate period furniture with the farces, comedies 
and tragedies in real life which have been prevalent in 
all ages. 

A man or a woman is, we believe, somewhat lack- 
ing in the power to react emotionally, whose interest 
is not quickened by knowledge that the chair he or she 
is sitting in or the table before it or the chest in which 
the household belongings are stored, is alike in form, 
work and finish to those in use when individuals we 
have all heard about were enacting their parts on life’s 
stage. Why not call this fact to his or her attention? 

Let us consider in this article only that period 
which we call the Renaissance. This period covering 
roughly the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries, was a time of extraordinary 
changes throughout the European world and attendant 
on these changes were many dramatic events in which 
participated individuals as definitely heroic or malevo- 
lent in character as the personages of any melodrama. 

It was in this period that the wicked Borgias car- 
ried on their intrigues ; that the swashbuckling, profli- 
gate, Benvenuto Cellini had his adventures between his 
times of industry; it was during this period that 
Columbus set out to discover a new passage to India, 
and on the way ran into the continent of America; it 
was in this period that the French Catholics executed 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve and it was in 
this period that Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of Eng- 
land, whom some historians have been inclined to be- 
lieve to be a man, was patron to the immortal Shakes- 





peare, and ruled over the land that Sir Francis Drake, 
with the help of wind and weather, so ably defended, 
against the Spanish Armada. $ 

These are a very few of the dramatic events of 
the Renaissance and all of the actors in them sat in 
chairs, used tables and beds, and covered their walls 
and windows, chairs and divans with the fabrics 
known to us today by the title of the Italian, Spanish, 
French and English Renaissance. In other periods 
and in other countries there were. equally stirring 
events and again the furniture and fabrics background 
of these events were in form and design of material 
the same as have come down to us in the original or 
are generously reproduced for us. . 

Is it not a mistake to refrain from utilizing these 
romantic trimmings in selling and advertising? Or are 
we wrong in believing that nine people out of ten with 
any historical knowledge and any imagination will 
have interest added to their furniture and fabrics they 
are considering; after the romantic associations are 
called to their attention ? 

Of course to use this variety of sales help will 
necessitate in some instances the enlarging of the 
salesman’s historical knowledge. This however should 
not be too difficult a task as the means are at hand in 
every town possessing a library and we believe that 
once undertaken it will be enjoyed by the salesmen 
themselves who will see in it a way to make their work 
more interesting. 





OVEREXPANSION IN MANUFACTURING 
PREVALENT 
(Continued from page 103) 
men have been schooled in convention and in sales 
meetings to familiarize themselves “with the talking 
points of the lines” and the whole current of commer- 
cial life is surcharged with an activity that is fre- 
quently more energetic than it is productive. 

The spurt of a racer may win a race but it exacts 
a toll that must be compensated for in rest and 
recuperation to avoid the danger of impairment. 

A spurt in business may relieve the pressure of 
overstocks and it may stimulate retail demand. 

The mills of various industries may assume the 
responsibility of developing sales. They may sponsor 
an aggressive spirit of middleman distribution, but 
sooner or later, the public will have to take time to 
get its breath. 

If some prophecies are true, this year may be one 
of breath recovery by the purchasing mass, and if this 
should turn out to be a fact, mill organizations who 
have tired under protracted campaigns of sales promo- 
tion, might weigh the desirability of utilizing the 
breath-taking period to execute an “about face” and 
make what the public will buy instead of urging the 
public to buy what has been made. 
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COMMON SENSE 


IN FURNISHING 


|. Tur ENTRANCE HALL 


HE hall, usually the first room a stranger enters, 

the last seen by a departing visitor and the one 
particular spot glimpsed by every visitor at the door 
as well as by each casual caller, is entitled to much 
more careful consideration than is usually accorded. 

Here impressions are made that may reflect 
favorably or unfavorably upon 
the taste and financial position 
of the householder, and whether 
or not one is indifferent to criti- 
cisms of stranger or of friend— 
that perfectly human attribute of 
desiring to put one’s best foot 
forward—should be permitted to 
express. itself in controlling the 
impressions offered by the fur- 
nishings of one’s entrance hall. 

The hall is an introduction 
to the entire home, therefore it 
should be the key or index to 
the rooms which adjoin. It 
should moreover express the 
personality of the owner; it 
should be cheerful, comfortable 
and to the last degree, hospit- 
able. 

In woodwork and general 
color values, a great deal depends upon its size; if 
large, it can afford the sharp contrasts of white enamel 
and mahogany together, particularly if its spacious 
dimensions are reasonably well lighted but without 
glare. If small, it is best to confine the color scheme 





to inconspicuous yet dignified tones, which usually 
accompany walnut, dark oak or chestnut woodwork 
and walnut, dark oak or mahogany furniture. 

Because of the fact that the floor receives a great 
deal of traffic, it requires materials that are both in 
substance and treatment, long wearing and not easily 
injured. Whether oak, maple or 
other hardwood, or whether of 
tile, marble, rubber or linoleum, 
the floor is simply a foundation 
upon which materials that make 
for comfort and for hospitable 
appearance must be superim- 
posed. 

We have gotten away from 
the idea of a fully carpeted 
entrance hall, and yet there was 
a luxury about the old com- 
pletely-covered floor that ex- 
posed flooring can never dupli- 
cate. It is well, therefore, to be 
rather generous in the matter of 
rugs—first, because of the com- 
fort they provide; and second, 
because their small dimensions 
permit them to be kept in a clean 
condition. 

Wall treatments for the entrance hall may prop- 
erly be chosen from such a variety of materials that 
personal preference may play a large part in the selec- 
tion. Wall papers of fine design and harmonious 
colorings offer a wide variety of choice, having the 
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particular advantage of blending with the upstair 
chambers in a very friendly manner. Painted and 
moulded panels or fabric wall coverings or embossed 
and painted hangings are also advantageous in creat- 
ing a background for the furniture scheme. 

There is perhaps no one thing that goes farther 
as a single element of furnishment, than an open 
fireplace. Usually conspicuously placed, it forms a 
logical “accent” in the entire furnishing scheme. 

There are possibly four high points or “accents” 
in an average entrance hall, which used individually 
or combined have much to do with the character of 
the entire room. These four are the entrance door, 
the stairway, the entrance doors to adjoining rooms, 
and the mantel, window or other architectual features 
which are generally present as an integral part of the 
scheme. 

The balance of the furniture, which must be dis- 


posed with proper relation to the architectual features 


just mentioned, should bear a definite relation to the 
proportions of the room in which they are placed. A 
large open hallway requires massive furniture—per- 
haps slightly spectacular but comfortable, rich and 
imposing in its proportions. The smaller hall cannot 
employ furniture of the same scale without suffering 
somewhat in unbalanced relationship. In other words, 
furniture so large that it makes a hall look small is 
out of place. The room should dominate its furnish- 
ings and the furniture must be in a scale that will not 
interfere with the room’s proportions. However, the 
choice of furnishing units is so broad and the range 
of styles so ample, that there should be no difficulty 
in selecting suitable pieces for any specific environ- 
ment. 








As a last consideration, although by no means of 
minor importance, the matter of lighting is a part of 
the scheme, on which the success of many other 
features may depend. In the hall, as in other formal 
rooms, lighting for ornament rather than “light for 
light’s sake” is almost a necessity. Whether or not 
the decorative lighting units are intended to supply 
sufficient illumination for all practical purposes will 
determine the character of fixtures and the number of 
electrical outlets to be employed. 

As a final word, concerning the entrance hall, 
it is well to remember that this room is not a distinct 
and independent unit. It is a passage-way to other 

rooms and a connecting link between rooms 
which, because of their use, have sharply con- 
trasting, decorative treatments. The entrance 
hall, therefore, must provide a means of har- 
monizing dissimilar color schemes in such a 
,way that the transition from one room through 
the entrance hall to another, may be accom- 
plished without the slightest sense of abrupt- 
ness or discord. 


ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ART 
LEAGUE OFFICERS 
AT & DecoraTIVE Arts LEAGUE, INC., 

held their annual meeting and election on 
January 20th. The following officers were 
elected: President, Charles J. Duveen, Ist 
Vice President, H. F. Dawson, 2nd Vice 
President, Edmond C. Bonaventure, 3rd Vice 
President, Walter L. Ehrich, Secretary, James 
P. Montllor, Treasurer, Eugene J. Orsenigo. 
Chairman of Executive Committee, H. F. 
Dawson. 
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PROTECTION AND THRIFT PLANS FOR 
EMPLOYEES 

M*** large and small concerns among manufac- 

turers, wholesalers and retailers have in effect 

group insurance plans covering employees, savings 

plans for the purpose of encouraging thrift, or kindred 





plans for the benefit of the personnel, following the 
modern idea that the employees welfare is of impor- 
tance to the employers who desire loyalty and 
efficiency from their workers. 

In a large manufacturing concern, a goodly 
number or series of such plans are put into force, 
for the reason that many plans are best suited for a 
large number of workers, while one or more of such 
benefit plans are always practical for the forces of 
the small mill. The initial effort to effect such 
benefits, starting with the plant employing a small 
number of persons, can be made with a sick benefit 
plan merely, and then from’ such a beginning grow 
into a general insurance plan, with others added as 
satisfactory progress is made with the first one. 

It is always interesting for the little concern to 
know how the big one proceeds in such matters, 
particularly when casting about for the first step 
to be taken. -The series of booklets issued by the 
Service Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., of which William B. 
Foster is the director, may prove of general interest. 

Group INsuRANCE—The Group Insurance plan 
does not pretend to provide adequately for the 
need it helps to meet. But in a considerable pro- 
portion of the deaths of employees since this 
plan was inaugurated, this free insurance of from 
$1,000 to $1,500, depending on the employee’s 


length of service, has been the only insurance 
carried. 

Savincs PLan—Under the Savings Plan any em- 
ployee of six months’ service whose salary is: under 
$3,000 a year, may direct that any number of even 
dollars from 1 to 20 be deducted monthly and credited 
to his savings account until it reaches $500. The in- 
terest is compounded semi-annually at 6 per cent. 

BENEFIT AND PENsIonN—The Benefit and Pen- 
sions Plan is as liberal as sound practice will permit a 
business organization to adopt. No free pension sys- 
tem, however, can promise to all employees an amount 
equal to their earnings. The maximum pension attain- 
able by the majority of employees would be less than 
a living income for an old employee with no other 
accumulation. 

SALARY ALLOTMENT—The Salary Allotment In- 
surance Plan enables the employees of the company to 
take out life insurance up to $10,000, with a simplified 
medical examination, and with the premiums paid by 
equal monthly deductions from salaries. 

Stock INVESTMENT—The Stock Investment Plan 
is simply another thrift device. Each year the direc- 
tors decide on the amount of stock which will be 
offered to the employees at the next subscription 
period. The treasurer’s department of the company 
purchases stock for this purpose in the open market, 
from time to time. 





| Pema Mattress & Ruc Co. of Little Rock, Ark., 
have recently added an upholstering department 
to their factory. 
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WHAT TO DO BEFORE INVESTING 
or often retailers especially those in small towns 

away from the business centers are persuaded by 
glib talkers to buy stock and pay for it in cash or 
notes in some proposed concern about to manufacture 
articles which are either part of or allied to the line 
the retailer carries. Very often such stock is sold in 
good faith and the retailer. profits by his investment 
but more often the whole scheme is a fraud and after 
some months the retailer finds himself out the amount 
of his investment. 

We do not know that schemes of this sort have 
been worked to any great extent in the upholstery or 
decorative trades but in case they should be, we think 
it worth while to re-print for our readers the warning 
issued by Elton J. Buckley, Counselor-at-Law, Phila- 
delphia, who suggests the steps a prospective investor 
should take before giving up his money. 

“Tt isn’t any evidence of large legal knowledge to 
take the history of a transaction, after it has occurred, 
and pick out the mistakes. Hind sight is of course 
always better than foresight and an intelligent layman 
can often pick out the legal errors in his past transac- 
tions for himself. 

“Still, every lawyer is often compelled to pick to 
pieces the history of business transactions after they 
have happened, and that is what I propose to do in 
this article. The following letter was received during 
the week from a California reader. It reveals several 
mistakes which perhaps the other readers of this may 
not so readily make after they have read this article :—- 

Two years ago, in January, a salesman by the 
name of N. N. , from the firm of T. J. 
3.— & Co. (he was one of the company at 
the time) came in my store and said he wanted 
to buy out his firm, and wanted some retailer to 
take some stock in his company, and if I would 
take $1,000 worth he would give me $100 pre- 
ferred and $500 common. This would be a good 
investment, as the firm had made a profit of about 
40 per cent. in the last seven years and wanted to 
retire. I told him that I did not have $1,000 
cash, and he said, “Give me $250 cash and I will 
take your note for $750 for next July, and if you 
cannot take up the note by that time I will extend 
it.” This firm incorporated January, 1925, for 
$150,000 and failed the next August for $150,000, 
under the name of N. N J Co. Of 
course, the bank saw how this firm was standing 
and would not extend the note, and I had to pay. 
Now this is what I wish to explain: The old 
partners only had $1,000 each in the new firm, and 
in June the firm owed a New York loan, $2,600, 
and could not settle in cash, and they gave him 
twenty-four hours’ time to pay. He sent them 
some merchandise from the stock for this bill. 
This looked bad to me and he said we cannot col- 
lect cash. He had closed the house in Omaha, 


Neb., and said it would save expenses to send 
the salesmen out from here, and it looked to me 











-like a cut and dried affair when they failed in 
August. 

I have spoken to the attorney for the Los An- 
geles Board of Trade and he said that he thought 
that N had lost everything, and the auc- 
tioneer said that N had paid too much for 
the stock. A salesman ought to know what stock 
is worth, especially if he was a member of the 
firm. I believe the firm was not in good stand- 
ing, as before they sold out to N they had 
given special discount on bills not due to raise 
money. The attorney for the Board of Trade 
said if I thought this I would have to make the 
old firm bring their books in court and that would 
cost about $500 or more. This I have not got. 
When N had failed, I asked him what he 
had done with his property and oil stock he had in 
Oklahoma. He said, ‘When I started the new 
firm I signed everything over to my wife, as a 
man can never tell how things will go. I have 
lost everything I had.” But now I see he is wear- 
ing his diamond ring again, worth about $1,500, 
and selling mining stock. Doesn’t this look like 
something flimsy? The old firm made a profit of 
40 per cent. for seven years and he failed for 
$150,000 in eight months. Doesn’t that look like 
obtaining money under false pretences? Let me 
know if there is a chance for me to get any of this 
money back, as I am sixty-nine years of age and 
can use every dollar I can get. 


“This, it may be stated, is somewhat of a mess. 
But I want to say, as gently as I can, that it is a mess— 
so far as he is concerned—solely as a result of this 


correspondent’s failure to properly protect himself in 
advance. 














“Briefly, the following observations occur to me 
upon reading this letter :— 

“1.—It was a mistake to invest any money in a 
business of which your only knowledge is that it paid 
40 per cent. in the last seven years. That looks good, 
but no experienced investor would invest on that 
alone. You should have investigated the reasons for 
selling, the terms of sale, the character of the buyers. 
and the chance that they would be able to do as well 
as the old owners, the value of the assets behind the 
stock, and so on. Upon your statement of fact, such 
an investigation would have shown you what appears. 
now to have been a condition of thorough unsoundness. 

“2.—It was a mistake to give a note in this case 
for two reasons. First, you would have had a defense 
against the payment of this note, viz.: fraud, had it 
not been endorsed to the bank. Endorsing it to the 
bank, which you should have remembered, could easily 
be done and probably would be done, completely 
robbed you of that defense. Second, the promise of 
N to renew the note at maturity was also com- 
pletely nullified by the negotiation of the note, as the 
bank was not bound by it. 

“Third, the payment in full of the New York debt 
with merchandise, less than four months before the 

(Continued on page 137) 
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CONSIDERING THE 


N ALL of the advice and suggestions given to the 

wall paper dealers stress has been laid upon develop- 
ing and stimulating the demand for quality papers and 
in most instances in articles on wall paper, the bread- 
and-butter lines have either been completely ignored 
or spoken of disparagingly. As a matter of fact the 
bread-and-butter lines are important features in the 
wall paper industry. It would, of course, be very nice 
if all the users and the prospective users of wall paper 
were able to buy the high priced papers which are 
super-excellent in color and design and carry a pleasing 
percentage of profit. 

This, however, is not the case because in every 
community the poorer and only moderately well off 
people are in a great majority and the retailer would 
starve to death if he relied solely upon 
the patronage of those able to buy his 
high priced stock. Therefore, the dealer 
has to consider the bread-and-butter 
lines, and to influence his point of view 
in this consideration is the reason for 
this article. 

Too many retailers look upon the 
cheaper lines of wall paper as “cheap 
merchandise for cheap people” and stock 
their shelves only with such papers as 
they can buy at bargain prices and there- 
fore sell at figures below those of their competitors. 
But there is-another type of dealer whose considera- 
tion of his bread-and-butter line takes another form. 
He says to himself, “Many of my customers although 
having little are nevertheless people of taste and if I 
have for their needs only papers with poor designs 
poorly colored they will buy them only because they 
are cheap. Later if it happens that their circumstances 
improve, wall paper, which they have judged for 
quality largely by the types of paper I have sold them, 
will be one of the first decorative accessories con- 
nected with the days when they were poor that they 
will drop. And the paint people will have gained 
another customer.” 


Fortunately in the past decade or so the wall 


“BREAD AND BUTTER” 


Selecting stock from 
among the “bread and 
butter” lines of wall 
Paper requires as much 
consideration from the 
intelligent retailer as 
he gives to selecting 
his high priced papers. 


LINES 


paper manufacturers themselves have realized that it 
pays to put decent designs and decent colors even into 
their cheap papers. And so today there is little or no 
excuse for a dealer not to have artistic excellence in 
his bread-and-butter lines. If he has not it means he 
has simply not cared to take the time to make an 
intelligent selection from the numerous lines shown 
but has bought as he intends to sell—on a purely price 
basis. 

How a cheap paper of gaudy design will affect 
one and make a potential enemy to wall paper is 
illustrated in the following incident: At one time the 
writer living in London was for the better part of six 
months short enough of funds so that he was forced 
to live in a very moderate priced bed-sitting room in 
Bloomsbury. On the walls of this room 
was a wall paper the like of which he 
had never seen before and has never seen 
since. It was more or less a drunken 
artist’s idea of an adaptation of a renais- 
sance pattern colored in the drab tones 
we are wont to associate with remorse. 
So strong an influence did this paper 
have on the writer that it was a very 
long time afterward before he could see 
a piece of wall paper even of the best 
character, and not be unpleasantly re- 
minded of the paper which had stared at him from 
the walls of a London lodging house. As a result he 
was, as the saying is “off wall paper” for a long time. 
This wall paper by its ugliness had forced itself upon 
his consciousness and made wall paper for a time at 
least stand as a symbol of life on a somewhat sordid 
plane. 

We wish to reiterate here concerning even the 
cheaper grades of wall papers what we have said so 
often before when treating of the better grades: the 
dealer with the interest of his business and of the 
industry at heart will buy and sell quality rather than 
price. You may be able to make large sales of papers 
which you can almost give away. But you will make 
no satisfied customers through their sale. 
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WHAT ARE ANTIQUES ACCORDING TO 
CUSTOM REGULATIONS? 


S MANY of the art treasures are being purchased at 
the present time by Americans it may be of inter- 
est to the trade generally to know what the United 
States Government considers as “antique,” and there- 
fore permits importation into this country without cus- 
tom charge. 

In the laws of the Tariff Act of 1922, para- 
graph 1708 specifies as follows: ‘Works of art (except 
rugs and carpets) collections in illustration of the 
progress of the arts, works in bronze, marble, terra 
cotta, parian, pottery, or porcelain, artistic antiquities, 
and objects of art of ornamental character or educa- 
tional value which shall have been produced more 
than one hundred years prior to the date of importa- 
tion, but the free importation of such objects shall be 
subject to such regulations as to proof of antiquity as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” 

In the custom regulations of 1923, which were 
issued in pursuance of the Tariff Act, article 423 
reads in part as follows: 

“Artistic antiquities are free of duty, though 
repaired or renovated within 100 years. If, however, 
such repairs or renovation consist of an addition to an 
article of an artistic feature which renders it a ‘work 
of art’ the article is excluded from free entry, even 
though the repairs or renovation may be slight in 
extent.” 

We call attention to the last sentence. “If how- 
ever, such repairs or renovation consist of an addition 
to an article of an artistic feature which renders it a 
‘work of art’ the article is excluded from free entry, 
even though the repairs or renovation may be slight 
in extent.” 

Interpreted by the custom officials this mearis that 
in instances where repairs add materially to the artis- 
tic form of an antiquity, such repairs automatically 
remove the antiquity from the free class. If, however, 
the repairs are purely to strengthen the article or to 
preserve it they do not effect its re-entry under the 
customs law. 

In some instances where the additions to an 
antique are considered as being in themselves artistic, 
only the additions are taxed. For example, an antique 
upholstered chair on which the upholstery has been 
renewed utilizing a fabric of artistic value, will be 
entered without tax so far as the chair is concerned, 
but the importer will be forced to pay a duty on the 
upholstery fabric covering its back, seat and arms. 

It is the practice of the Custom House to be more 
or less broad in their interpretation as to which repairs 
do and do not increase the artistic value of an article. 

3ut one thing about which they are very strict is in 
demanding proof from the importer that the articis 


which he seeks to import free of duty is in reality an 
antique. 

They require that there should be attached to the 
invoice upon entry, a certificate of the foreign seller 
of shipper before the American Consul at the place of 
shipment, a statement in substantially the following 
form: 


qh eh bank oakares , do hereby certify that I am the 
che of certain works of art, viz........, covered by 
consular invoice No. ...... , certified before the American 
COMBE BE 5 i.8.oe.6 sc0 on the ...: @8¥ OF i.i302 Se eee 
Coat GG GU Sorc nnd cas were acquired by me from 
vel et daskion on the... Gay Of vic Oe eee 
further declare that. ....c.0.0- 0s. 

| neg a a , Consul of the United States at 


PAS cares Fe , do hereby certify that the above declaration 
was subscribed and sworn to (or affirmed) before me by 
os 8awitad ESae aks , om Chis .... Qa 8 45th aes oe 
that the statements therein contained are true, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 


U. S. Consul. 
They also demand an affidavit from the owner on 


custom form 4343 which must be signed on entry. 
The affidavit of the owner signed by an agent or by 
an attorney cannot be accepted but a declaration of 
the foreign seller or shipper executed by an agent 
competent to declare to the value and facts of the 
invoice, are accepted as a sufficient compliance with 
the regulations. 





A BOOK ON FRENCH PROVINCIAL FURNI- 
TURE * 

Se MANY people, Paris is France and yet there could 

not possibly be a greater error with reference to 
the people, their art, their life and their tastes. 

For centuries, while France has had a general 
national form of life and manners, it has also had a 
provincial life, which has stamped its own particular 
characteristics upon those things which were the com- 
mon associations of its people. Thus the furniture of 
any epoch—Louis XIV, XV, or whatever may have 
been the period, if a provincial product, has carried 
in its style the results of local interpretation of the 
period. Because of this, the volume recently issued by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co., entitled French Provincial 
Furniture, is of unusual value. This book, which is 
by Henri Longnon & Frances Wilson Huard, has been 
compiled from furniture examples in museums, in 
private homes and collections and from pictures for 
the purpose of showing the various provincial differen- 
tiations that characterized the furniture of the famous 
French periods. 

In its compilation and in its text, this book is 
intended to give a more intimate understanding of the 
influences which have affected local interpretations of 
style. 

The volume, containing a map, and upwards of 
150 pages, is profusely illustrated with fine half-tones 
printed in sepia. Substantially bound in stamped buck- 
ram cover. Price $5.25 ppd. 
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The former Monitor Amphitrite converted into a floating hotel. 


THE FLOATING HOTEL AMPHITRITE 
| be THE early days of prohibition there were many 

sensational stories about proposed floating hotels 
which were to be equipped with all conveniences and 
anchored outside of the three mile limit, beyond the 
jurisdiction of the prohibition enforcement officers. 
These stories represented ambitious dreams rather 
than realities and no floating hostelry materialized 
until recently when the Marine Hotel Corp. of 342 
Madison Avenue, purchased the old U. S. Monitor 
Amphitrite and_completely rebuilt it for use as a hotel. 

This enterprise, however, is in no sense of: the 
word a floating saloon as its anchorage is in the shel- 
tered waters of Lake Worth, Palm Beach midway 
between the Royal Poinciana and The Royal. It was 
opened to the public on January 27th. 

Unfortunately, photographs adequately illustrat- 
ing the decorative schemes of the various interiors 
are not obtainable, but we understand that throughout 
both the bedrooms and the public rooms there has 
been made conscientious effort to create a decorative 
atmosphere which is at once luxurious arid home-like. 

The managers of this enterprise did not place the 
contract for decorating in the hands of a professional 
decorator but gave the work to a woman of taste and 
refinement and ordered her to equip the hotel through- 
out in the same manner in which she would equip’ her 
own home. The result has been that in all the rooms 
there is lacking the taint of ultra-formality so usual 
in hotel decoration although in some instances the 
decorator’s touch is unfortunately absent. 

Throughout furniture, floor coverings, 
cushions, rugs, lighting fixtures, etc., are Al 
quality, and the mattresses are the product of 
the Simmons Mfg. Co. The wicker furniture 
was supplied by Bielecky Bros., Inc., and the 
Universal Reed & Willow Furniture Co., the 
floor coverings of Staine’s linoleum, and 
mats and rugs from the American Rug & 
Carpet Co. The lighting fixtures were sup- 
plied by the Premier Lighting Studio, Inc. 





The U. S. Monitor Amphitrite before she was pur- 
chased by the Marine Hotel Corp. and converted 
into the floating hotel illustrated and described above. 


All drapery and upholstery hardware came 
from the line of the Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc. 
The curtains were from McMahon & Cremins. 

The walls throughout are lined with 
Cellotex covered with tinted Morine, a plastic 
wall finish. 

Across the ceiling beams is stretched 
especially treated canvas supplied by John 
Boyle & Co., Inc. 

Five general color schemes have. been 
applied to the bed rooms—blue, gray, buff, 
and pale green. In all of the public rooms brighter. 
colors predominate especially in the patterns of the 
chintzes, cushions, etc. ; 

The Amphitrite is 265 feet long with a beam of 
55 feet. 

During the Palm Beach season her anchorage 
will be as stated above, later she will, go to Charleston 
for the Magnolia Garden Season, st## latek to Hamp- 
ton Roads and it is planned for the summer:ghat her 
anchorage will be either in New York ox Newport 
waters. , : ay sual 





~ 


* PHILA. UPHOLSTERY ASS’N DINNER AND 


ELECTION, FEB. 28 


nag annual election and dinner of the Philadelphia 

Carpet & Upholstery Club will be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia on Monday, 
February 28th, at 7:00 P. M. 

The principal speaker of the evening will be 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., Vice President and General Sales 
Manager of the Armstrong Cork Co., and also Presi- 
dent of the Sales Executives of the United States. 
Mr. Prentis will discuss the fundamentals of sales- 
manship. 

The slate nominated by the committee appointed 
by H. K. Gregory is as follows: For President, H. K. 
Gregory; Vice-President, E. E. W. Cruickshank; 
Treasurer, Charles Glanz; Secretary, A. Foote; Asst. 
Secretary, Alexander Mayberry. Board of Governors: 
Frank J. Scherf, W. R. Greer, David J. Wolf, H. K. 
Gregory, Alexander Mayberry, A. Foote. 











EXAMPLES OF CONTEMPORARY SWEDISH ART AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF SWEDISH CONTEMPORARY ART 
AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


HE exhibition of Swedish contemporary arts now 

being held at The Metropolitan Museum of Atrt-is, 
coming after the recent French exhibit, of particular 
interest because it strikes a quite different note al- 
though one equally modern. 

No one who spent any length of time with the 
work of the modern French designers and cabinet 
makers could get away from the fact that a great deal 
of it possessed an effeminacy which in many instances 
was not altogether pleasing. 
was very “precious” and 
demanded in the beholder 
who would appreciate it a 
type of sophistication which 
finds greatest beauty in the 
decadent rather than the 
virile. But, comparable in 
its modernity to the French 
work as this Swedish art is, 
there seems to be in it no 
decadent element. It is 
rugged sometimes to the 
point of crudeness, and al- 
ways there is evidence of 
that virility which we com- 
monly associate with the 
Nordic races. 

Of all of the things on 
display at this exhibit those 


In so many instances it 


which interested us most 
are illustrated on this and 
the opposite page. We call 
attention to the woven 
hanging (C) by Marta 
Maas-Fjetterstrom, depict- 
ing a forest scene interest- 
ingly worked out in vertical 
and diagonal lines. Above 
this piece in the top center S 
of the page is a unique = 

piece of embroidery (A) 

called by its maker, Laura Sjunnesson, “Scenes from 
the Life of Her Son Living in America”. We do 
not know exactly what the idea back of this work is, 
but it is readily imagined that the designer has woven 
descriptive bits from her son’s letters into her design. 
She has made a comprehensive whole, notable not only 
for its subject matter but for its manipulation of 
color. 


At the right is an iron door (B) designed by 
Ossian Elgstrom and executed by Erickson. The illus- 








tration itself is clear and detailed enough to make 
any comment or description unnecessary. 

At the bottom in the center (D) is another design 
of Elgstrom’s woven into a tapestry by E. Persson. 
It is called “Souls Wandering”. This design in the 
matter of drawing and posturing is strangely remi- 
niscent of certain Thibetan work which we have seen. 

In the center of this page we show a cabinet 
designed by Carl Malmsten and executed by A. B. 
Svenska Mobelfabrikerna. The most interesting fea- 
ture of this piece of fur- 
niture is the decoration of 
the panels which has in it 
a good deal of the refresh- 
ing simplicity found in the 
work of the Italian primi- 
tives. 

A BOOK OF DESIGN 
INSPIRATION 
t: NO PLACE in the world 
is theré such a richness ~ 
of decorative plaster as 
exists in England in spite 
of the amount which has 
been swept away during the 
Nineteenth Century. In 
this plaster will be found a 
continuous record of the 
evolution of Renaissance 
ornament and detail in this 
country from the accession 
of the Tudor sovereigns to 
the Greek revival. Much 
of this work is of a high 
standard both as regards 
design and execution which 
was, with the exception of 
a certain number of exam- 
ples by Italian artists in 
the Rococo, the work of 
Ienglishmen who during the early and late Renaissance 
evolved a style which was distinctly national although 
naturally influenced by continental sources. 

Illustrations of this plastic ornament as well as 
descriptiors and biographical notes on the leading 
workmen is embodied in a book recently published by 
Charles Scribners entitled “The English Decorative 
Plaster Work of the Renaissance.” It is written by M. 
Jourdain and should be of value to designers in every 
branch of decoration. The price is $12.00 net. 























INTERIORS IN THE NEW HOME OF THE COLBY DECORATING CO. 
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COLBY DECORATING COMPANY’S NEW 
HOME 
Q* THIS and the opposite page we illustrate the 
exterior and three of the interiors of the Colby 
Decorating Company’s new home at 2400 Seventh 
Avenue, South, Birmingham, Ala. 

As may be seen from the illustrations of the 
unique exterior heading this page this company has 
a sizable and attractive home. The building from the 
architectural point of view is surely excellent and by 
its appearance of quiet stability expresses the busi- 
ness policies of the firm it houses. 

At the top of the opposite page is a corner of the 
main salesroom looking into the smaller display room. 





Except for the price tags on some of the pieces which 
may be seen in the illustration, one would believe this 
to be a view in some well furnished and luxurious 
home. 

Even more expressive of the home atmosphere 
is the Spanish room shown at the bottom of the same 
page. Here against an interesting stucco background 
are grouped a variety of attractive pieces. The neces- 
sary variety of color in this room is given by brilliant 
tones to be found in one of the chair coverings and 
in the tapestry hanging over the mantelpiece. 

The view at the bottom of this page is the main 
salesroom and court where are displayed a number of 
unique and interesting pieces in the various periods. 
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AN INTERESTING WALL PAPER 


N” so very long ago in this magazine we remarked 

upon the custom of the wall paper manufacturers 
in the very early days of the industry of reproducing 
scenes from popular romances. In connection with 
this it is interesting to inspect a French wall paper 
just put on the market, and illustrated on this page, in 
which is shown scenes from Rostand’s play, Cyrano 
de Bergerac. 

At the top is shown Cyrano of the enormous nose 
writing the poems and letters to aid his friend in the 
courtship of Roxanne. Below shows him hid under 
the balcony and prompting his friend in his love mak- 
ing and in the other sections of the paper he is shown 
in various attitudes illustrating his blustering, swash- 
buckling character. 

We wonder if any American manufacturer has 
the courage or enterprise or possibly we should say, 
the nerve, to produce a similar paper illustrating 
scenes from the popular classics of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can world. Why wouldn’t Irving’s Legend of Sleepy 
Or why, 
possibly, couldn’t some of the illustrations of Cruick- 
shank or Phiz depicting the creations of Charles 
Dickens be woven into an attractive design ? We suggest 
that a paper, depicting some of the events in the lives 
of Thackeray’s characters, Col. Newcombe or Becky 
Sharpe or Esmond, might not be without its purchasers. 


Hollow be susceptible to this treatment? 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 


ges illustrations on page 127 representing the 

drapery of the month illustrates the advantage of 
employing the characteristics of a pattern for the pur- 
pose of forming a scalloped valance. 

The fabric used in this case was of a twelve-inch 
repeat across the width of the damask so that the 
width could be divided into four twelve-inch. scallops 
for a four foot window. For purposes of illustra- 
tions, however, this valance was made for a three foot 
window, employing only three of the scallops. 

Certain designs, because of their form, lend them- 
selves to the creation of scalloped valances that follow 
more or less closely the fabric pattern as is the case 
in the one illustrated this month. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


§ ieee following inquiries have been replied to during the 
past few months, If there are other readers of this maga- 
zine who are interested in the replies tc any of these ques- 
tions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 





1. Name and address of mills or firm manufacturing the Cohama 
Drapery fabrics, (the firm referred to carried a line of corduroy velvet 
and other draperies) ? 

2. What firms handle or manufacture candelabras in the old brass 
type with marble bases, having hanging prisms 4 or 5 inches long? 

3. Advise firms handling a frilled cotton edging? 

4. (a) In putting drapes in a group of windows, where 3 windows 
are in line and you want to split a 50-inch material, should the 2 center 
sections be half width or full width? (b) On a 36-inch window where 
a 36-inch cretonne is used, should a full width be used for each side 
length or is a half width sufficient? 

5. What concern adept in dyeing, would undertake to dye frieze 
fabrics, which are already made up? 

6. Where can floor lamps, having wooden standards, be obtained? 
7. Give information regarding what will clean a tapestry and a silk 

wall covering—or name of a concern selling a preparation for this purpose? 

8. Who can supply “ormulu” brass tacks? 

9. Where can the early French landscape paper in the Captain Cook 
house, Salem, Mass., (as illustrated on page 107 of the November issue) be 
obtained ? 

10. Where can Spanish rugs, which are made in Spain, hand woven of 
special design, be obtained? 

11. Advise who manufactures or jobs material called “lustre silk’? 

12. Advise who handles painted enlargements of room interiors for 
show window backgrounds? 

13. Give names of firms who make metalline cloth, suitable for stage 
hangings? 

14. What concerns are equipped to make appliques on net panels, with 
crest for a hotel? 

15. Kindly have some New York concerns submit samples with prices of 
lightweight damasks, suitable for a theater? 

16. Advise where bed trays can be purchased? 

17. Can you inform the writer of a magazine or journal treating on 
cabinet making? 

18. Do you know of someone in New York or Philadelphia who can do 
gilding of fine carved furniture? 

19. Advise who are importers of B. F. M. upholsterer’s webbing? 

20. Explain the meaning of chintz as it is used today? Is there a 
distinction made between chintz and cretonne? 

21. What firm can supply cards for all occasions, already designed but 
_ tinted; also placards and other kinds of novelties to be painted for gift 
shops? 

22. In making curtains or drapes for a room where the windows are of 
different sizes in length, should the pairs be finished to match at the top or 
the bottom? . : 

23. Can you direct the writer to manufacturers of bath mats with 
monogram worked imto design, also with whole design? 

24. Where can a subscription be placed for the Window Trimmer 
magazine? . 

25. Send names of jobbers who handle loose down, used for upholstering? 

26. Where can India Prints be obtained? 

27. Name of wholesalers who stock French commodes, 
Louis 14th walnut commode? 

28. Who manufactures a material, the view through which is excluded 
oe a side, but you can see through from the other (semi-transparent 

abric)? 

29. Who now handles diffusolites as previous firms are out of business? 

30. Is it proper to have shade showing where glass curtains are used? 
When designing a valance, which is proper, to cover up window shade roller 
at the expense of poor designing or cover shade regardless? In other words, 
is it wrong for the roller of the window shade to show? ; 


similar to 





A “Cyrano de Bergerac” wall paper brought out by a French 
manufacturer. See text above. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 


For description see opposite page. 
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Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


REPRODUCING THE SPIRIT OF AN OLD TIME AMERICAN HALLWAY 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


ELLioTtt-FyFE—The directors of the Barbe-Mc- 
Kenzie Corporation announce the election of new 
officers,—President, John Elliott, Vice-President, 
David A. Fyfe. 

Mr. Fyfe has also been appointed in charge of 
sales, effective as of January 10th, 1927. 

PIAGET-FISLER-HoRNE—A. L. Piaget, D. W. 
Fisler and W. E. Horne, all of the staff of A. W. 
Baylis Co., became in January members of the firm. 

Mr. Piaget worked almost exclusively with Mr. 
3aylis, Mr. Fisler covers the Western territory of the 
firm and Mr. Horne the Southern territory. 

Kirsy—A. D. Kirby, recently with Gobelin Tex- 
tile Co. and formerly with Marshall Field & Co., has 
joined the sales force of the Royle & Pilkington Co., 
to cover the territory comprising part of New York 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pitts- 
burgh. 

FAULKNER—James W. Faulkner, formerly with 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, is now covering IIli- 
nois, Indiana and other territory for Luth & Powers. 

O’ConNELL—Gerald O’Connell, for the past three 
years Furniture Merchandise Manager of Abraham 
& Straus, Brooklyn, recently became a member of the 
firm of Freeman Bros. He will be in charge of sales 
promotion. 

FarLey—J. J. Farley, formerly of Farley & 
Geary, is now. New York representative of the 
Modern Curtain Co. of Boston. His headquarters 
are at 37 East 28th Street. 

BarTtTLett—W. E. Bartlett, Upholstery and Drap- 
ery Buyer for McCutcheons recently sailed for a six 
weeks’ or two months’ trip to the European markets. 

Mo.ti—.G. E. Moll, formerly with F. N. Arbaugh, 
Lansing, Michigan, opened a new curtain and drapery 
department on February Ist in the J. B. Sperry Co., 
Port Huron, Michigan. 

ALDRICH-WALLACE—At a meeting of the direc- 
tors of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., held last month, 
Thomas B. Aldrich, secretary and treasurer of the 
firm, was elected vice-president. Harry H. Wallace, 


well known as one of the firm’s travelling representa- 
tives, was elected director and secretary. 

SLoaAN—Robert Sloan, upholstery buyer of Lord 
& Taylor, sailed for Europe on January 8th on the 
S. S. Berengaria. He is expected to be gone ten 
weeks. 

CarTER-Evans—Mr. Carter has resigned from 
the management of Marshall Field & Go.’s upholstery 
and drapery department in New York, and has been 
succeeded by Charles F. Evans who has heretofore 
been the firm’s Philadelphia representative. 

Mount—David A. Mount of Lee Behrens & Co., 
Inc., sailed for England, Saturday, January 15th, on 
a business trip to the-wartews-seurees of ‘supply of the 
fabrics imported by his firm. 

Van DEBENTER—Frank Van Debenter of Deco- 
rative Embroidery Studios, sailed January 15th on the 
S. S. Paris for a five weeks’ trip in France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Duncan—Don Duncan. is now traveling the 
Middle West territory for the Henrose Co., New York. 

Brooks—John Brooks of Brooks Bros. Co., of 
Philadelphia sailed on January 29th accompanied by 
Mrs. Brooks for a six weeks’ trip to England, France 
and Germany. 

McKenzie—Fergus W. McKenzie, formerly with 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., has joined the selling staff of 
Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc., and beginning Febru- 
ary lst, will cover Chicago and nearby territory. 

Wricut—J. M. Wright, who formerly traveled 
South and Southwest carrying the lines of Rosenthal, 
Findlay & McDonald, and Loeb & Wash, is now con- 
nected with the drapery department of Clarence 
Whitman & Son, Inc., at 21 E. 26th St., New York 
City. 

FowLer—Martin B. Fowler, one of the widely 
known Metropolitan upholstery salesmen, recently 
with Gobelin Textile Co., and prior to that with 
Ionic Mills, Scripture & Fowler, Patchogue-Plymouth 
Mills Corp., has joined the sales force of the Royle 
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& Pilkington Co. as sales manager, beginning his 
engagement with them at the first of the year. 
Fay—Harry L. Fay, who has been. for 11 years 
upholstery buyer for the Rosenbaum Co., Pittsburgh, 
has had the Art, Needlework and Gift Shop depart- 
ments added to his interests, beginning February Ist. 


StrEET—M. R. Street, well known Detroit buyer, 
formerly with Robinson-Cohen, Inc., has joined the 
establishment of Tuttle & Clark, Inc., as buyer and 
manager of fine fabrics and lamps. 


Van Note—Norman L. Van Note, son of C. H. 
Van Note, the Albany decorator, has taken a position 


as buyer and manager of the drapery department of 
the H. R. Wait Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


Ritey—James C. Riley, for seventeen years in 
charge of the upholstery department of R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., and during whose regime the upholstery 
department has achieved an expansion several times 
its dimensions at the time when he assumed charge, 
has announced his resignation and retirement. 


Mr. Riley, to whom Mr. Knauth, merchandise 
counsellor, pays high tribute for his loyalty and mer- 
chandising ability, has been singularly successful in 
his operation of the department under his charge due, 
we believe, in a large measure to the fact that he was 
able to surround himself with energetic and responsible 
sectional department heads. 


During his absences abroad, Mr. Riley did not 
permit any slackening in the growth and expansion 
of his department of the business. 


Mr. Riley is to be succeeded by J. E. Davidson 
his assistant, while the interior decorating department, 
which was also under Mr. Riley’s supervision, will be 
headed by Miss Helen Wells. 


ScHENCKE—John C. Schencke, upholstery buyer 
of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J., sailed for 
Europe February 4th on the S. S. Aquitania. Mr. 
Schencke will cover England, France, Belgium, Switz- 
erland and Germany in the interests of his department. 

THEALL—D. C. Theall, upholstery buyer for the 
R. H. White Co., sailed for Europe on the S. S. 
Majestic, on Saturday, January 29th. He will spend 
about two months abroad covering the foreign markets. 


JoHNSTONE—William J. Johnstone, recently buyer 
for the Shephard Store, Boston, and prior to that with 
W. B. Moses & Sons, Washington, D. C., has become 
buyer and manager of the upholstery department of 
Flint & Kent, Buffalo, N. Y., resigning his Boston 
position to assume his new duties on January 31st. 
Mr. Johnstone also has charge of the interior deco- 
rating department, for which his former experience 
amply qualifies him. 

WINTERSON—Frank Winterson, well known 
travelling man recently covering New England terri- 
tory, Canada and New York State for Rosenthal, 


Findlay & McDonald, Inc., has joined the staff of the 
North American Lace Co. 

SCHWARZENBACH — Robert J. Schwarzenbach, 
head of the firm of Schwarzenbach-Huber Co., sailed 
Saturday, January 29th, on an extended South Ameri- 
can tour, during which he will visit the various branch 
offices and agents in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, San- 
tiago and Lima. 

NEUMAIER—Eugene Neumaier and Vernon Em- 
met accompanied by Mrs. Neumaier and Mrs. Emmet 
sailed February 12th on the S. S. Olympic for a buy- 
ing trip in France and Switzerland, in the interests of 
Eugene Neumaier&Co. They will return late in March. 

Korrer—Albert Korper has opened a New York 
office at 30 E. 20th St., as Metropolitan representative 
of the Jacob Bloom Co., Philadelphia, makers of cedar 
chests, utility boxes and screens; and S. Wolf & Sons, 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of curtains, draperies, 
portieres and cushions. 

BaEr—F. A. Baer, formerly of Arnold & Consta- 
ble Co., New York and more recently of Sanger Bros., 
Dallas, Texas, has taken charge of the drapery de- 
partment of the Sheperd Stores, Boston. 

BoxsaAuUM—Ellis Boxbaum of the Beaux Art 
Shade Co., New York, accompanied by Mrs. Box- 
baum, will sail on. a three months’ trip to Europe 
some time the middle of this month. 

GIEGER—Milton M. Gieger of the Millart Fabrics, 
Inc., is planning an eight weeks’ trip to the European 
markets. He is sailing some time the latter part of 
February or early in March. 

MiLtLteEN—James Millen, formerly Sales Manager 
of the Sturzenegger & Tanner, has been made Manager 
of the Swiss curtain department of Morse, Driscoll & 
Hunt & Co., Inc. 

STURZENEGGER—Robert Sturzenegger, who has 
just recently consummated the merger of his firm, 
Sturzenegger & Tanner, with Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & 
Co., Inc., sailed for St. Gall, Switzerland. 

BALDwIn—W. B. Baldwin, Upholstery Buyer for 
M. Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia, resigned from 
that concern February Ist to become associated with 
the Bassett, McNab Co. of Philadelphia. 

On February 4th he sailed for Europe in the 
interest of the latter concern. 

Beno1t—E. B. Benoit, formerly assistant to W. 
B. Baldwin at M. Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia has 
been promoted to fill the position of Upholstery Buyer 
lately vacated by Mr. Baldwin. 

SLoaN—R. B. Sloan, Managet of the Upholstery 
Department for Lord & Taylor, New York, has be- 
come assistant merchandise Manager of the homes 
furnishing division of that firm. 

Mitne—A. C. Milne, formerly assistant to R. B. 
Sloan, has been made Manager of the Upholstery De- 

(Continued on page 137) 
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M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO. TAKE OVER JANEWAY & 
CARPENDER 


Uber date of January 25th M. H. Birge & Sons Co., 

inform us that they concluded negotiations with 
Janeway & Carpender, Inc., wall paper manufacturers, 
which resulted in executives of the Birge Company 
being elected to the Board of Directors and subse- 
quently elected officers of the latter concern. 

Langdon B. Wood is President, Howard M. Hes- 
ton, Vice President, and Davis T. Dunbar, Treasurer. 

It is the intention of the Birge Company to run 
the Janeway & Carpender plant in New Brunswick as 
a distinct unit, putting out an excellent line of com- 
mercial wall paper. 

The sales end of the business will be under the 
control of the Secretary of the Company, John J. 
McCabe, formerly Vice President of the Imperial 
Campbell Wall Paper Co., and of the Standard Wall 
Paper Co. Mr. McCabe is one of the best known 
men in the wall paper industry. 


SUNLITE FURNITURE MFG. CORP. A NEW CONCERN 
RR. KLern who was for many years with the old firm 

of M. Schlesinger, Inc., New York and more 
recently with A. H. Notman & Co. and S. Brodie who 
was also for many years with M. Schlesinger, Inc., 
and for the past year and a half with the Bristol Co., 
have formed a partnership under the name of Sunlite 
Furniture Manufacturing Corporation. They have 
bought out the former factory of Chamberlayne, Inc., 
and will conduct the new business at the former loca- 
tion at 503 East 72d Street, New York. They are 
now showing a complete line of new models of fine 
furniture for the trade. In addition to their regular 
line, they will also do special order work for the 
decorative trade. 


AMORY, BROWNE & CO. SALESMEN 
Harry E. Benson and Edson Bengeurel who have 
been with Amory, Browne & Co., New York, ever 
since the inception of the drapery department of that 
company, are now actively in charge of that depart- 
ment. Between them they will cover New York City, 
the Metropolitan district and the territory east of the 
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Mississippi River. Arthur W. Patterson, formerly 
with Stroheim & Romann, will also cover part of New 
York City, New Jersey and the Southern territory for 
this company. 


REMOVE NEW YORK OFFICE 
Powpre_t & ALEXANDER, INC., have removed their 
New York office from the sixth to the fourteenth 
floor at 230 Fifth Avenue in order to have larger 
space for the display of their line. 

W. H. Harrington, formerly office manager of 
the Boston office will be in charge of the New York 
office. 

Powdrell & Alexander call our attention to the 
wonderful growth of their business. Two and one- 
half years ago they were turning out 5,000 pairs of 
curtains a day. Today they are turning out 25,000 
pair. 


MONTAGUE & CO. REMOVE 

Montacue & Co., Inc., New York, removed on 

February lst to the Waldorf Building, 10 West 
33rd Street. Their new quarters which are on the 
seventh floor, cover over 6,000 square feet and in 
addition to giving greatly increased facilities for show- 
room purposes, also permit them to carry there a com- 
plete stock of their various lines, cretonnes, damasks 
and tapestries, for immediate delivery. 


UNITED TRIMMING CO. BUYS STOCK OF KOHN 

ACcorpinG to an announcement of the United Trim- 

ming Co., New York, this concern has bought out 
the entire stock of Fred. H. Kohn, former president 
of the Kohn-Wolffe Corp., New York, consisting of 
a large assortment of imported novelties and trim- 
mings, together with his good-will and personal 
services. Mr. Kohn will call on his regular trade 
showing the combined lines. 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE WESTON CO. 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT from The Weston Company, 

New York, states that Walter Douglas Scott is 
representing them in the Northern and Middle West 
territory with headquarters at 1816 North Mayfield 
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Avenue, Chicago. The telephone number is Merrimac 
4136. Mr. Scott was formerly with Witcombe, Mc- 
Geachin & Co., New York, for eleven years. The 
San Francisco office of the Weston Company is located 
at 2921 Washington Street with G. Lowenbein in 
charge. 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. REMOVING 

Tue Textile Supply Co., New York, is removing to 

much larger quarters in the building at 3 West 
29th Street, where they will occupy the entire second 
floor. This company is featuring an original line of 
imported mohair frieze and ramie and linen checks. 
In addition, they are showing an extensive assortment 
of mohairs, Italian cut velvets and jacquard velours. 


PALLONEY ART CO. ENLARGE 
DveE to the necessity of more showroom space, the 


Palloney Art Co., Inc., New York, on February Ist, 
took over the entire second floor in addition to the 
ground floor in the building now occupied by them. 
This expansion will permit of one entire floor being 
used for displaying their new season’s line of cornices, 
mirrors and frames made in the various period styles, 
such as French, Colonial, etc. 


ARACOMA-KENTON CO. SALES STAFF 
THE sales staff of the Aracoma-Kenton Co. has been 


organized as follows: William H. Geary, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Ohio and Pennsylvania ; 
F. W. Snook, Pacific Coast; W. G. McJannett, Cana- 
dian representative; R. H. Lee, New York and New 
England States; E. C. Kenton, larger cities of the 
Middle West; Frank Parnass, Illinois; R. B. Hamil- 
ton, New York City. 


N. Y. OFFICE OF PIEDMONT PLUSH MILLS 
THe Piedmont Plush Mills, Inc., Greenville, S. C., 


have established a New York office in the Cheney 
Building, 40 E. 34th Street, with W. E. Rosenthal as 
sales manager. The lines are represented on the road 
by Joseph F. Dooley, 704 So. Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, Denver to Coast; C. H. Hazen, Boston 
to Chicago; John Moench, Chicago, West and North- 
west; Milo Voight, New York City; William Stieg, 
House. 





MILLART FABRICS, INC, NOW ON 23RD STREET 
Mitcart Farrics, Inc., New York, are removing 

about February 15th to their new quarters at 49 
West 23rd Street, where they will occupy the entire 
third floor. This company specializes in mohairs, 
imported friezes, velours, velvets and damasks. They 
are showing a large collection of imported fabrics 
which have just arrived in this country. 


NEW BUILDING IN UPHOLSTERY DISTRICT 
ANOTHER large and modern office building is about 


to be opened convenient to the wholesale center of 


New York’s upholstery, drapery and carpet industries. 
This building is at 245 Fifth Avenue at the Southeast 
corner of 28th Street. 

Luth & Powers, selling agents for the American 
Pile Fabrics Co., are among the first to sign a lease for 
quarters in this new building. 


EXTEND SPECIAL ORDER SERVICE 
Te Mutual Trimming Co., Inc., New York, have 
just recently extended their special order service to 
the theatrical field. They have completed the entire 
trimming contracts for three newly erected theatres 
and are showing samples of this work together with 
their regular line of upholstery and drapery trimmings. 


TO HANDLE QUILTED FABRICS 
AMERICAN NEEDLECRAFTS, INc., 366 Fifth Avenue is 
the name of a new organization designed to pro- 
duce and distribute hand quilted fabrics. 
Ludwig Schulze who formerly handled the prod- 
uct of the Kentucky Cottage Industries, is President 


of the new concern. L. des Renaudes is Vice Presi- 
dent. 


CURTAIN FACTORY ENLARGES 
Tse Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc., New York, 
announce that they are adding over 2,000 square 
feet to their factory in Brooklyn so as to allow them 
increased manufacturing facilities for their lines of 
ruffled curtains and kitchen sets. 


J. H. HAMILTON & CO. REMOVING 
J, H. Hamivton & Co. and the Hamilton Mills, New 
York, are removing to new quarters at 31 Walker 
Street, corner of Church Street. The new location 
gives them larger floor space and a much better 
arrangement for stock purposes. 


J. H. NEWMAN CO..IN NEW QUARTERS 
[HE J. H. Newman Co., New York, have recently 
taken new quarters on the tenth floor of the same 
building in which they have always been located at 
354 Fourth Avenue. The new location gives them 
much better and lighter showroom space. 


QF More than usual interest is the fact that the first 

department store buyer to talk to London over the 
telephone was an Upholstery and Drapery Buyer. On 
January 22nd, Elwin Freeman Pierce talked from the 
firm’s offices in Boston to their London office. 


WiItH more than twice the space they formerly occu- 

pied H. Michaelyan, Inc., importers of Oriental 
rugs, antique Aubusson carpets, Persian rugs and 
antique tapestry panels, are now established in their 


handsome new quarters on the second floor at 20 West 
47th Street. 
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H.. HerrMann Furniture Co., have added another 

manufacturing unit to their organization. The 
name of the new plant is the Ramsey Furniture Co., 
and will be devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
cheap and medium priced bedroom furniture. 


QOEHRLE Bros. Co., Philadelphia, announces they have 

enlarged their Chicago office and now occupy 
rooms 1122 and 23 in the Republic Bldg., which has 
been entirely renovated and re-furnished. 


ANOTHER removal in the trade is that of Abramowitz 

Bros. Co., New York, who have gone to 30 
Orchard Street where they have taken a store and 
showrooms for their line of trimmings. 


Tue New York salesrooms of Royle & Pilkington 

Co. of Mt. Holly, N. J., has been removed to 200 
Madison Avenue at 35th Street where the firm have 
larger and more convenient quarters for showing their 
lines. 


GADINOFF & WeENpRoFF, INC., now occupy the entire 

ninth floor at 16 West 22nd Street where they have 
doubled their former facilities for the manufacture of 
their line of bullion fringes, cords, tassels and other 
drapery trimmings. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Decorative Fabric 

Corporation, New York, that effective February 
15th, they will remove to new and larger quarters at 
2 West 46th Street. 


Me. RINDEMAN of Rindeman-Salinger Co., New 

York, sailed during the latter part of January on 
the Aquitania, for a six weeks’ trip in Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


[THE drapery workroom for the trade at 1315 Third 

Avenue carried on under the name of Louis Gold- 
zeiger & Son is now being conducted under the single 
name of Louis Goldzeiger. 


(j;£0RGE Roye & Co., have removed their New York 
office to Room 1107 in the Cheney Bldg., corner 
34th Street and Madison Avenue. 


THE New England Fabrics Corp. have removed their 
office from Room 424 to 414 at 31 Bedford Street, 
Boston, giving them much larger display room. 


THE New York sales offices of the Kentucky Cottage 
Industries formerly in room 1011 at 366 Fifth 
Avenue are now in room 305 in the same building. 


THE Chicago office of the Duffy-Godwin Co., Inc., is 
now located at 1726 Republic Building. The tele- 
phone number is Harrison 7135. 


Prxzer Bros., manufacturers of novelty ruffled cur- 
tains, bed spreads and draperies, have removed to. 
new and larger quarters at 482 Broadway. 


(GEORGE V. Nicuo ts the San Francisco manufacturers 
selling agent has removed to 833 Market Street, 
Room 621. 


Te Columbia Mills, Inc., has increased its capital 
stock from $4,500,000 to $6,000,000. 


RUG AWARD MADE TO GULBENKIAN CO. 
AT THE Rug and Carpet Exposition held on the roof 

of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and closed on 
February Sth, the prize offered by the Committee com- 
posed of the exhibitors, was awarded to the Gulben- 
kian Seamless Rug Co. for their Orienta Seamless 
Wilton. 


This rug was 11’ 3” x 15’ in size and is made of 
the best wool obtainable in the Orient. The colorings 
are as follows: The ground is of a taupe Jaspe with a 
dark tan border and the motifs are Chinese in rose, 
green and blue. 


On Wednesday, February 9th, this rug was pre- 
sented to President Coolidge on the White House 
lawn, Mr. Gulbenkian and Mr. Fetterley making 
the presentation. President Coolidge expressed his 
pleasure at the gift and later he and the presentation 
committee were photographed examining the rug. 


AN IMPORTANT CURTAIN MERGER 
A MERGER in the curtain industry of considerable 
interest and importance is that of the Morse, 
Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc., and Sturzenegger & Tan- 
ner, manufacturers of Swiss curtains. 


This merger went into effect February lst. In the 
United States the business will be conducted under the 
name of Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc., and Swit- 
zerland as Sturzenegger & Tanner Co. In New 
York the lines will be at Morse, Driscoll & Hunt’s 
Fifth Avenue Showrooms and also at their showrooms 
in Chicago and Boston. They will carry extensive 
stocks for immediate delivery. 





ADDITIONAL SALESMEN AND SELLING 
AGENTS 


HUGHES, W. A. & CO.—W. A. Hughes, Middle West; F. C. Stier- 
lin, Chicago and Grand Rapids; H. C, Cunningham, South; T. A. 
Mulry, Pacific Coast; H. R. Lydecker, Jr., New England and 
Canada. 


RITCHIE, ROBT. ii & R. CO.—C. L. Wiley, 136 W. Lake St., Marine 
Bldg., Chicago, ll.; Walter F. Fritz, 38 Chauncy St., Boston; 
A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Ave., Astor Bldg., New York; Marcus Wag- 
ner, 405 Mappin & Webb Bldg., Montreal, Quebec, Canada; H. R. 
Mizener, 3057 Milam St., Houston, Texas. 


WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—Walter Allgor, W. H. Berg- 
horn, Edmond Bernard, A. N. Buhler, Ferd Boos, Arthur Botting, 
F. Brueckner, M. J. Feeley, Oren Howes, Walter Hoest, John 
Knox, Donald C. McGeachin, C. E. Parsons, S. R. Pinkerton, J. C. 
Steckert, R. P. Teander, A. V._ Todd, W. C. Waibel, W. V. Wall, 
A. R. Walter, James Watson, C. E. Welde, Wallace H. Witcombe. 














BELIEVE in co-operation. I believe in the explana- 
tion of the term as defined by the dictionary, which 
is “to act or operate jointly with another or others; 
to concur in action, effort or effect” —a meaning nar- 
row enough to exclude petty jealousies, personal 
spite or unfair and inharmonious minority defeatism, but broad 
enough to permit honest difference of personal opinion subordi- 
nated to the interests of group accomplishment. 





I believe that without co-operation in family, commercial or 
national life, there can be no permanent and progressive success. 


I believe that co-operation is the antithesis of selfishness; that 
in its truer and finer aspects, it works for the general good of one’s 
neighbor just as it does for the good of oneself. 


I believe that the world of today needs a greater spirit of real 
co-operation—one that will operate in spite of honest disagreement, 
in spite of personal preference, in spite of selfishness, jealousy, 
meanness and all the other evidences of a warped mentality, which 


seeks to magnify personal preferment at. the expense of community 
welfare. 


A proper spirit of co-operation is needed in international rela- 
tionships, in local government, in business, in society, in the home— 
a co-operation that will overlook delinquency, that will be loyal to 
friendship, to law, to liberty, that will be unselfish in its support of 
community welfare and in its defense of national honor; in its 
esteem of things worthy and in its appreciation of the brevity of 
life. 

I believe in a co-operation that shares misfortune as readily 
as its does success; a co-operation that knows neither scales, rules 
nor measures in its sympathy ;a co-operation that knows no limits of 
time, place or period; a CO-OPERATION that CO-OPERATES. 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


FRENCH STRIPES AND SMALL PATTERNS IN 
TAPESTRY WEAVES | 
NEw in the lines of the Gobelin Textile Co. are some 


French stripes and tapestry weaves for bedroom 
use. These are made in six patterns and in about 
thirty-five various color combinations. This firm has 
also about forty patterns with fifty color combinations 
of tapestry chair coverings of small design . having 
a quilted effect. The patterns are pleasing in 
character. 


MAPLE FRAME MOULDINGS 
JARNow & Co., INc., have added several new numbers 


to their line of Colonial mirrors, one pattern being 
in mahogany. It is sold at popular prices. Especially 
interesting is their new Colonial cornices of which 
they have now about half a dozen, and also their solid 
maple mouldings designed for use in framing old 
prints. 

BRIC-A-BRAC IN ALL PERIODS 

[N GoINnG through the display rooms of the Beaux 

Art Shade Co., we were impressed by the wealth of 
material in decorative novelties on display. In their 
lines of lamp shades, bric-a-brac, etc., were items in 
practically every style and period. 

One that interested us was a line of plateglass 

mirrors supported by bronze figures on either side. 


NOVEL LAMP SHADE ; 
AMonc the new lamp shade patterns being brought 


out by the San-Dor Art Co., is a pleated shade 
covered with material having the characteristics in 
design of an interesting batik. 


NEW RUFFLED CURTAIN PATTERN 
[N THEIR ruffled curtain line Eugene Neumaier & Co., 


have brought out a new number which they call the 
Criss Cross Stitch Pattern. These made up curtains 


are being shown in six color combinations and six 
patterns. 


THE NEW PARATEX CARPETS | 
ParaTEXx carpets and rugs are the latest thing being 


shown by George Nicols & Co. Paratex, as its 
name implies, is part fabric and part rubber, the rubber 


base giving a non-sliding quality which is especially 
desirable in the smaller size rugs. 

In one variety of these Paratex rugs and carpets 
wool forms the interwoven pile and in another Chinese 
goat hair. 

This line is very moderate in price and sold by 
the yard for stair carpets and runners or in rugs, in 
bath mat sizes and in room sizes up to 9 x 12 feet. 

A line of interesting hooked rugs is also being 
shown by George Nicols & Co. These are gay in 
coloring and bold in pattern. 


BINDING DEVICE FOR SLIP COVERS 
THE Bergen “Perfect” Binder Corporation, New 


York, has placed on the market a small attachment 
which when placed on sewing machines, serves to bind 
up seams with tape. The attachment is intended 
primarily for use in making slip covers. 


NEW LINE OF DRAPERY HARDWARE ’ 
GEVERAL new types of drapery hardware are on dis- 


play in the showrooms of the Gould-Mersereau Co., 
Inc. These rods, fixtures, etc., are being shown in 
three finishes: antique silver, antique bronze and iron 
craft black. The first two finishes are achieved by 
electro plating and are therefore more durable than 
like finishes which result from cheaper processes. 

An unique feature of this line is that the rod may 
be used either as a rod with rings of an antique design 
or by turning it on its side, as a traverse. If desired 
fixtures are furnished which are equipped to contain a 
secondary rod to be used for inner or casement cur- 
tains. In all of the four patterns in the three finishes, 
hold-backs to match are supplied. 

These rods are carried in stock packed in boxes 
in sets four feet long but for special order work they 
can be supplied in any length up to twelve feet. 


LINE OF RAYON CABLE MARQUISETTES 
Portace Draperies Co., INc., have on display a line 


of rayon piece goods which they designate as rayon 
cable marquisettes. 


This line is made in three colors: ecru, tobacco, 
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and gold in two widths, 36 and 48 inches. Also new 
in this firm’s line are celanese voile which comes in 
40 inch widths, and is also made in ecru, tobacco and 
gold. 


They have also a large line of French marquisettes. 


PATENT DESIGNS 
Morrect MIts announce that they have applied to 
Washington for patents on their designs No. 5837 
and 5838. 


NEW PATTERNS IN CHAIR BACKS 
(josetin Art Works have on display several new 
patterns in their line of tapestry seats and chair 
backs. 





THE CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 


RETAIL DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION 
§ hax Sixteenth Annual Convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association opened February 7th 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania and closed on the 11th. 
About 1500 buyers and department store managers 
from all sections of the country attended. 

During the convention addresses of importance 
were given by men prominent in the retail trade. These 
addresses together with their attendant discussions and 
the social events of the different afternoons and eve- 
nings made this session of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association one of the most successful that has 
been held. 

Lew Hahn, Managing Director and Treasurer, 
said in his address that New York would soon have a 
testing laboratory where store buyers may have textile 
fabrics tested before making purchases. This labora- 
tory will be under the direction of the National Asso- 
ciation of Dyers and Cleaners and its existence is a 
result of suggestions made by this Association. The 
laboratory will be equipped so that it will be possible 
to give a complete and reliable report within three or 
four hours. 

In his address, William J. Brown, of James 
McCreery & Co., entitled the “Sales Ridden Public”, 
pointed out why the use of “sales advertising” is palling 
on the public. He stressed the point that the public at 
present is more discriminating than formerly and that 
the only logical appeal to them should be through style 
and quality. He came out flat footed with an accusa- 
tion that the advertising men are trying to sell merchan- 
dise by a continuous sales appeal instead of through 
an appeal to the good taste of the customer. 

Another speaker whose address was interesting 
was Miss Grace Cornell of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art who spoke on “Art As a Factor in Better Dis- 
tribution” and illustrated her talk with a merchandise 
and dress demonstration. 

Frederick Rike of the Rike Kumler Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, remarked that the proper training of a depart- 


ment store staff to intelligently serve the public was a 
step which should be immediately undertaken. 

Later, Royal Baily Farnum, Director of the 
National School of Art, Boston, spoke on the “Art 
Requirements in Merchandising”. His stand was that 
the awakening in art’ appreciation in this country 
affected every phase of life and he prophesied that 
within a short time every organization would consider 
their art and style expert of equal importance to the 
officers of the firm and that art training would be 
necessary to properly train buyers and sales people. 

Another address of interest was delivered by 
Joseph B. Nathan of the Gross, Strauss Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Nathan’s address was called “At What 
Point Does the Liberal Adjustment Policy Invite 
Abuse?” In one place Mr. Nathan said, “The Golden 
Rule of do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you, is the best answer in my opinion, to where 
and when to stop in liberal adjustments. Put yourself 
in the customer’s place. What would you expect of 
the store if you were the customer? What do you 
think the reliable store would do to completely satisfy 
you? What do you expect their attitude to be when 
you come back for satisfaction ?” 

Miss Lillian M. Gilbreth of Frank B. Gilbreth Co., 
Inc., of Montclair, spoke on “What the Customer 
Wants”, and summed up the answer to this question in 
one word, “Service”’. 

Because of lack of time before going to press our 
reporter was unable to get to us in completed form the 
later proceedings of the convention and we are, there- 
fore, unable to give digests of the discussions. 





OBITUARY 
WILLIAM B. Cook 


— B. Cook, eastern representative of the 
North American Lace Co., died in the Prospect 
Heights Hospital, Brooklyn on February 2nd. The 
deceased was in apparently good health when he left 
for a short trip on January 11th but on reaching Bos- 
ton, he had developed a severe cold and left for home 
on January 17th where it was found that he had 
developed pneumonia which with complications subse- 
quently setting in caused his death, which came as a 
great shock to a host of friends to whom his genial 
personality and popularity had endeared him. Mr. 
Cook had represented the North American Lace Co. 
for about sixteen years and prior to that was con- 
nected with Thomas Wilson & Co. for about seventeen 
years. 

The deceased was a Mason, an Elk, a charter 
member of The Upholstery Association of America, 
Inc., and was exceedingly well-known. 

Interment took place from his late residence, 
53 Woodbine Street, Brooklyn, on February 6th. He 
leaves a widow and one son. 
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WHAT TO DO BEFORE INVESTING 
(Continued from page 116) 


bankruptcy, was a preference and a fraud on the other 
creditors. It could be overturned by the bankruptcy 
court. 

“Fourth, apparently fraud permeated this case 
from the beginning, but your difficulty is that you are 
sitting alone in your little town, far from the scene of 
the fraud, and setting on foot the forces which would 
seek the fraud out and punish it would be cumber- 
some and costly. 

“Almost certainly your $1,000 are gone. A good 
deal to pay for nothing but experience, but it may be 
worth it at that.” 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 


they are offering among other lines the floor covering 
lines of the Thomas L. Leedom Company and Stephen 
Sanford & Sons. 

Walter Murray, former lecturer for the National 
Better Homes Movement, is now with Breuner’s, Oak- 
land, Sacramento and Stockton, Cal. in the capacity of 
advisor on home decorations and is conducting educa- 
tional work over broadcasting station KGO. 

W. L. Goyan has resigned as manager of the 
drapery department of the Thompson Furniture Com- 
pany, of Eureka, Cal., and is now with the Standard 
Furniture Company of that city. 

Robert Lawrence has been made buyer of floor 
coverings for Theil & Welter, Bellingham, Wash. 

Herbert Leverens, buyer of draperies and rugs for 
Grunbaum Bros., Seattle, was married recently. 

William Jones has been made buyer of draperies 
for the Aberdeen, Wash. store of the Kaufman- 
Leonard Co. 

William T. Cregan, formerly with the Powers 
Furniture Company, Portland, has engaged in the deco- 
rative business on his own account at 1198 Sandy 
Boulevard. 

Marshall Laird, interior decorator of Los Angeles, 
Cal. and manufacturer of reproductions, is making a 
three months’ trip to Europe. 

T. A. CHURCH 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 130) 

partment of Lord & Taylor to fill the vacancy created 
by Mr. Sloan’s promotion noted above. 

BaRTLETT—Edward Bartlett, upholstery buyer of 
the Steiger’s Store of Springfield, Mass., has resigned 
to take charge of the drapery department of Sharten- 
berg & Robinson Department Store at Pawtucket, R. I. 

SULLIVAN—D. W. Sullivan, formerly drapery 
buyer of the Shartenberg & Robinson Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L., has been transferred to the contract department 


of this store as they desire to enlarge this end of the 
business. ‘ 

WarNER—M. B. Warner of the domestic depart- 
ment of the Steiger’s store at Springfield, has taken 
over the drapery department of the same store. 

McCann—Frank McCann for many years drap- 
ery and upholstery buyer of Rines Bros., Portland, 
Maine, has recently resigned. No one as yet has been 
appointed to succeed him. 

HorrMAN—Wnm. Hoffman of John A. Roberts & 
Co., of Utica, New York, has recently accepted the 
position of drapery buyer of the Timothy Smith Co. 
of Roxbury, Mass. 

Strer—Edward Stier, formerly with Olds, Wort- 
man & King, Portland, Ore., and Stier’s Drapery 
Studio, Oakland, Cal., has engaged with McCreery & 
Co., Pittsburgh, to take charge of the drapery, uphol- 
stery and interior decorating departments, beginning 
work with them February 9th. 

STaHELI—Arnold Staheli of Staheli, Rietmann & 
Co., has just returned from a trip to his firm’s pro- 
ducing centers at St. Gaul, Switzerland. Mr. Staheli 
reports a considerable activity in the exports of Swiss 
lace curtains, figures for this year running 25 per cent. 
in advance of those of a year ago. 

RocHE—John M. Roche, at present with the Mar- 
tin Mfg. Co., has resigned his connection with that 
concern and will become associated with the sales staff 
of the North American Lace Co. on April Ist. 

Burt—William G. Burt, Merchandise Manager 
of the wholesale upholstery department of Marshall 
Field & Co., has been elected Vice President of the 


firm. 
OBTITUART 


THEODORE F. MILLER 
| Cpaopeges SERVICES for the late Theodore F. Miller, 
held on January 18th, were largely attended by 
members of the upholstery trade of both Philadelphia 
and New York. 

The deceased was president and treasurer of the 
Stead & Miller Co., manufacturers of upholstery 
goods; and president of the Star & Crescent Co., 
manufacturers of turkish towels. Mr. Miller was a 
man of outstanding character in his chosen field and 
for the last ten years was president of the United 
Manufacturers’ Upholstery Association, of which he 
was one of the organizers and a charter member. 
Notwithstanding the important positions he held with 
respect to his own business organizations, he devoted 
much of his time to lifting the ethics of the trade at 
large and to furthering co-operation and understanding 
among the firms of the upholstery industry. 

In 1875, he with Wesley Stead inaugurated the 
firm of Stead & Miller, and in 1908, the name of the 
firm was changed to its present form—The Stead & 
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Miller Co. During recent years, the active manage- 
ment of the upholstery mill has been largely delegated 
to others and during the last year, failing health has 
necessitated greater and greater absence from the 
plants. 

The deceased had reached the ripe age of 78 years 
and leaves a host of friends, to whom his contact of 
50 years of active connection with the industry has 
been an inspiration and a benefit. It is said that the 
active management of the two concerns of which he 
was the head, will remain practically unchanged. 


NoRMAN MERIDITH FACKENTHALL 


M™ BERS of the upholstery industry, especially 
those in and around Philadelphia will read with 
regret of the death on January 29th of Norman Meri- 
dith Fackenthall, who for some years represented 
THe UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR in that 
territory. 


EXCERPTS FROM A SPEECH BY CHARLES 
CHENEY 
(Continued from page 110) 
immediately reflected in the style of the day, that is, 
the fashion of the day. 

To the unthoughtful, it appears that these changes 
are mere chance freaks, but that is not so. We are 
witnessing a process of evolution. In order to compre- 
hend this evolution of style, we must steep ourselves 
in the life of the times in which we live. 
go on copying the creations of other days. 

The successful stylist must read the books that 
the world is reading. He must see the theatrical pro- 
ductions that the people see. He must listen to modern 
music, and know the habits of life and the politics of 
his time, and above all, he must try to know and under- 
stand the art of today. If, in addition to all this, he 
has style, sense and creative ability, he may be a stylist. 

If we wish to build surely and successfully, we 
must take these things seriously and not depend upon 
tips and hunches and not simply make up our assort- 
ments out of these things which are merely freakish. 
It is not enough to be new. The new must be right 
and it must be appropriate and it must be beautiful. 

Here is where we have to be most careful. In 
the mad endeavor to be modern, to be new, mere new- 
ness has too often been mistaken for merit. In the 
scramble to produce the newest thing art and fitness 
have been forgotten and abortive monstrosities have 
masqueraded as leaders in the new movement. When 
either new or old art has no sense or meaning it is 
bad art. Mere novelty cannot excuse it. Amidst this 
surge, which amounts to a revolution, the nicest dis- 
crimination is required to sift the false from the true. 


We can not 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE—RIGHTLY 
(Continued from page 101) 


over against the half-truth “it pays to advertise,” must 
be put a qualifying statement of what it pays to adver- 
tise. 

In the last analysis successful advertising pro- 
duces sales. It may go through all the preliminaries 
of defining location, building up goodwill, disseminat- 
ing education and information but if it does not pro- 
duce the distribution of the thing advertised, it fails 
of its final success. 

One of the first essentials in an effort to make 
advertising pay is the importance of making the thing 
advertised worth while from the standpoint of the 
ultimate consumer. 

The first line on the first page of every book on 
the science of advertising might well contain this 
statement : 

It pays to advertise—right goods, right prices, 
right service. It doesn’t pay to advertise an untruth. 





C. SITZMAN is now representing Max Sicher- 
* man in Oregon, Washington and California. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—Established thirty years in large 
mid-western city doing very good business and having high 
rating—forced to go out of business quickly. Will sell under 


inventory price. John Poeltl, 1512 Brady Street, Davenport, 
Iowa. 


DESIGNS FOR UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FAB- 

RICS by Lyons and American school graduate designer. 
Designs made only on check paper. No sketches furnished. 
Reasonable prices. Address “Sketches”, care The Upholsterer. 


A SUCCESSFUL AND EXPERIENCED SALESMAN with 

wide acquaintance in New York State and New England 
covering both upholstery departments and furniture manu- 
facturers, desires representative lines to meet the needs of 
established trade. Address in confidence “Ten Years”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN with large following in Middle West and ex- 

cellent trade references, desires to connect with manufacturer 
or converter. Well versed in all lace and overdrape fabrics. 
Address “Trade Reference”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS DRAPERY and interior deco- 
ration salesman. Excellent opportunity. Address “Excel- 
lent”, care The Upholsterer. 





YOUNG MAN (German) 29, unmarried, protestant, ten years 

business experience, four and one- half years owner of 
modern interior decorative establishment in Munich. Have 
very good ideas for new modern furniture, textile, ceramic 
import articles, competent buyer and salesman, wish position 
with a high class interior decorative house. Address H. L. 
Knorr, 812 70th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SALESMAN, ten years experience, at present with large 

drapery converter, desires making change; large following 
amongst jobbers, large retail stores and manufacturers. Best 
references. Address “Metropolitan Territory’, care The 
Upholsterer. 
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WANTED FOR PACIFIC COAST—Line of imported 
frieses and upholstery goods with stock in New York for 
quick deliveries by salesman selling manufacturers and job- 
bers; high references, long experience, commission only. 
Address “Import”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY DEPARTMENT FOR RENT—The best furni- 
ture store in a good city of twenty thousand people with a 
trade territory of thirty thousand more, would like to find 
some one interested in operating a good drapery department. 
We have been doing some drapery business but would like 
some one to put in a complete department and give it their 
entire attention, as it will work well in conjunction with the 
type of store and customers we have. Will make a straight 
rental proposition or will base the rent on business done— 
whichever you wish. This is a good city in Oklahoma. 
Address “For Rent”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, age 35, with several years experience selling 
furniture coverings to manufacturers, and drapery fabrics 
to retail stores, wants to work in middle west territory for 
mill having established Chicago office. Address “Selling”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED FOR CALIFORNIA AND COAST a complete 
high class line of rayon bed spreads by well known spread 
salesman covering this territory for ten years. Can place 
line with all leading houses. Commission only. Single price 
line not wanted; must have complete line and highest quality 
possible. Address “Bed Spreads”, care The Upholsterer. 
OPENING FOR EXPERIENCED RETAIL SALESMAN 
or saleswoman, familiar with furniture, rugs and draperies— 
one familiar with high grade contract work preferred. Ad- 
dress with particulars “Decorative Contracts’, care The 
Upholsterer. 
BUYER AND MANAGER of drapery and floor coverings 
desires to make change. Excellent reference, thoroughly 
familiar with over the counter and contract work. Address 
“Drapery”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED by manufacturers of popular priced, 
exclusively styled drapery and curtain fabrics, heretofore 
catered exclusively to wholesale jobbers, now preparing their 
lines for specialty and department store trade desire to engage 
energetic young men for the following markets: Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City, Dallas, New 
Orleans, Pittsburgh, and adjacent territories. _Communica- 
tions in strict confidence. Address “Adjacent Territories”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOR PACIFIC COAST—AMill line of fancy marquisettes and 
good yardage line by experienced and well known salesman, 
with good following both jobbing and larger retail buyers; 
must be representative line. Address “Well Known”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED SALESMAN calling on furniture manufacturers 
to carry a line of polishing waste and wiping cloths. Please 
address replies to “Waste”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Importer and jobber of drapery and upholstery 
fabrics catering to the decorative trade requires the services 
of an experienced floor salesman. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for advancement with a fast growing concern. 
Address “Jobber”, care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN SALESMEN WANTED—Well known curtain 
manufacturer has opening in South, Pacific Coast, Middle 
West, New York, Pennsylvania and. Ohio for representative 
with large following. Must be well recommended. Address 
“South”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—BUYER AND MANAGER for drapery depart- 
ment carrying complete stocks of medium and high grade 
merchandise. Candidate must have thorough knowledge of 
workroom practice and be competent to direct and manage 
important contract department covering upholsteries, furniture, 
and floor coverings. McCreery & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WANTED SALESMAN calling on the upholstery trade to 
carry a line of cotton batts. Old, established house with 
good reputation making complete line to meet all requirements. 
Commission basis only. Address “Cotton Batts”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN is eager to be connected as decorator or 
in allied position in wholesale or retail fabric, wall paper 
house, or firm of established decorators. Good educational 
and experience references. Address “A. M. B.” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED SELLING AGENT covering Chicago and Grand 
Rapids territory to carry tapestries and. damasks for furni- 
ture manufacturers, jobbers; also damask draperies. Straight 
commission. Address “Phila. Mill”, care The Upholsterer. 
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EXPERIENCED CARPET AND DRAPERY DEPART- 
MENT MANAGER and buyer, thoroughly familiar with 
work room operation, wishes to make a change; age 36, now 
employed in similar capacity doing two hundred and fifty 
thousand a year. Only firms doing a high class business will be 
considered. Address “Similar Capacity”, care The Upholsterer. 
CANADIAN AGENCY WANTED for wall papers, rugs or 
cretonnes, etc., to be handled with an English wall paper line. 
Address “Canadian”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN with considerable experience with 
decorators’ trade in New York City. Address “F. C.”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—SALESMAN of interior decoration 
desires to change; capable of making sketches, thorough 
knowledge of high grade decorative work, can take charge of 
department, expert colorist, estimate and execute painting 
and interior decorating. Would like to connect with deco- 
rating or contract department; Chicago, St. Louis, or vicinity 
preferred. Address “Expert”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DRAPERY SALESMAN, one thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the drapery business and particularly fitted to 
handle special order work. We have the largest home furnish- 
ing business in Rochester and cater to the middle and better 
classes of trade. Repiies must be made by letter. State age, 
experience, salary expected; also recommendations, if possible. 
We have a good opportunity to offer the right man and would 
require his services immediately. All communications will be 
held strictly confidential. Address Thomas L. Connors, c/o 
Howe & Rogers Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
MACHINIST WANTED— Young man who can repair 
Singer, Metropolitan, Merrow sewing machines and assist 
management of factory. Henry W. Plant & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
A WHOLESALE FIRM wants a buyer of drapery hardware 
and accessories. A large and progressive wholesale import- 
ing house located in the Middle West, which is just adding 
drapery accessories and furniture hardware for decorators’ 
and upholsterers’ use, requires a buyer who has had buying 
experience in that line and who is now with a wholesale 
house. A splendid opportunity awaits a young man of ability 
and experience competent to do the buying of hardware and 
accessories for draperies, furniture coverings, etc., used by 
interior decorators and cabinet makers. One who has been 
assistant buyer, and thoroughly experienced will be considered. 
In your reply please state age, experience and all other details 
which will help us to picture you. Your application will be 
kept in strictest confidence. Address “Hardware”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN five years experience selling upholstery and 
draperies wants Metropolitan territory with good house. 
Address “D. & U.” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED — AN AGGRESSIVE AND SUCCESSFUL 
SALESMAN with some capital to join an experienced 
manufacturer in making high grade upholstery and drapery 
materials. Write fully, giving sales experience, and amount 
available for investment, in strict confidence. Address 
“Aggressive Salesman”, care The Upholsterer. 
WOMAN DECORATOR, graduate of New York Profes- 
sional School of Interior Decoration, desires position as 
resident hotel decorator, charge of a department or will travel, 
any location; now in Middle West. Address “Hotel Deco- 
rator”’, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SIDE LINE SALESMEN who call on the awn- 
ing trade, to handle line of cotton fringes in the following 
states: Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indiana, - Michigan, 
Georgia, Louisiana and Texas. Address at once to factory, 
William Scholes & Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkley Street, 
Philadelphia. 
BUYER AND MANAGER wanted for drapery department 
of Indianapolis, Indiana department store catering to popu- 
lar priced trade. Give a full history of your experience, state 
age, and salary wanted. Address “Indianapolis”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—We have a hot line of wrought iron and novel- 
ties that are big sellers and wonderful repeaters. Write for 
territory. Address “Wrought Iron”, care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED, on commission basis by 
one of the principal German wall paper mills, whose prod- 
ucts are long well known in the United States. Must have 
extensive experience in the trade and must be well introduced 
with jobbers and retailers. Address, with full particulars, 
“Commissioner”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Fixtures and lease and any portion of $25,000. 
stock of draperies; in business for ten years, good reputa- 
tion. Best trade in the Valley; absolute cost. Address 
“Valley”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED calling on upholstered furniture 
manufacturers to sell upholstery fabrics as a side line. 
Address “S. W.” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED DRAPERY BUYER for fine department in 
Middle Western store; young man preferred, who can take 
complete charge of workroom and department. Salary and 
percent on department sales. State in detail experience. 
Address “Percent”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—GOOD MAN with following among decorative 
trade for Chicago and vicinity to handle well known line 
of upholstery and drapery fabrics. Must have own office or 
willing to open one. Closest co-operation assured. Address 
in confidence, “Co-operation”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED — SALESMAN calling on curtain and drapery 
trade, western territory; attractive novelty. P. O. Box 1564, 
Springfield, Mass. 
SELLING AGENT WANTED —Established, with good fol- 
lowing to take representation of line cotton velours, in a 
wide range of prices. Address “Manufacturer”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM handling imported and domes- 
tic curtains, nets, etc., requires an experienced salesman 
for Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Southern East 
Coast cities, to call on decorators and department stores; one 
familiar with that territory preferred. Address “Southern 
East Coast”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for the South. A well known and 
thoroughly established line of imported cretonnes and 
drapery fabrics is open to a salesman who is well acquainted 
with the trade in the South and Southwest. Commission basis. 
Address “Established Line”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Thoroughly trained, competent 
to handle both decoration of large public buildings, hotels, 
or homes, expert colorist and complete knowledge of periods, 
well educated, tactful and pleasing personality, good appear- 
ance, has New York experience, wishes to connect with good 
house either in Los Angeles or New York City. Address 
“Interior Decorator”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for the Pacific Coast; one who is 
well known to the retail, jobbing and furniture manufac- 
turing trade to carry a strong line of imported cretonnes and 
drapery fabrics on commission basis. Address “A. B. C.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A REAL SALESMAN for New England to sell 
a first class line of mattresses and day beds. Address 
“Mattresses”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN —fifteen years experience travelling Middle West, 
(Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois), desires connection with 
established curtain or drapery house. Address “S. E. J.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
MIDDLE WEST SALESMAN WANTED—We are open 
_ for a high class salesman to carry an extensive line of 
imported cretonnes and drapery fabrics in connection with 


other non-conflicting line. Address “Non-Conflicting”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY SALESMAN WANTED —High grade man of 
prepossessing appearance who thoroughly understands the 
selling of drapery and upholstery goods and is accustomed to 
dealing with high class trade. Paine Furniture Co., 81 
Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
MANAGER DRAPERY UPHOLSTERY WORKROOM— 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit, Michigan, require a man 
thoroughly competent for managership of drapery workroom. 
He must possess knowledge of operating detail and experi- 
enced in handling high grade work on an extensive scale. 
This is a splendid opportunity for a capable man. State full 
details of experience, age, married or single and what salary 
expected in first letter. Address Crowley, Milner & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. W. N. Adams, Supt. 
WANTED SALESMAN—For New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New England. One who knows the retail, 
jobbing and furniture manufacturing trade, to handle an 
extensive line of imported cretonnes and drapery fabrics on 
a commission basis. Address “N. P. N.”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATING FIRM with prosperous estab- 
lished business has opening for experienced furniture buyer, 
familiar with fine furniture and contract decorating. Address 
with references and particulars, “Wisconsin”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN—Only first class man wanted 
who has travelled the Middle West, for mill making better 
kind of damasks and draperies. Reply only if you have called 
on the department store trade in this territory, and know 
the merchandise as well as buyers. Address “Damasks”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Desires connection with manufacturer of low- 
priced line of marquisettes, gauzes, rayon curtain goods, etc., 
to sell to jobbers and department stores in Chicago territory. 
Best references. Address “Low Priced”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—ANY TERRITORY having a 
department store following (upholstery trade) to handle a 
line of cushions and fancy pillows. Strictly commission basis. 
Address “Any Territory”, care The Upholsterer. 
TWO YOUNG MEN, salesmen, hustlers, are desirous of 
representing out of town mills in New York City and sur- 
rounding territories, with lines of staples for dry goods and 
upholstering trade. Address “Staples”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 27, desires to connect with curtain house, in 
any capacity; salary no object where advancement is assured. 
Highest credentials. Address “Advancement”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN calling on department stores to 
carry our line of cretonne pillows as side line. Address 
“Cretonne Pillows”, care The Upholsterer. 
A NEW YORK CITY SALESMAN familiar with character, 
quality and uses of all fabrics used in contracts for interior 
decoration, drapery and upholstery work, desires an agency 
for Philadelphia territory (where he is well acquainted) for 
a line or non-conflicting line of such materials. Very highest 
references for personal character and qualifications. Corre- 
spondence strictly confidential. Address “Responsible”, care 
The Upholsterer. 





An unusual opportunity for 


A LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 


who knows the department store trade in the Middle West 
to connect with a large reputable firm manufacturing a 
popular priced line_of drapery piece goods. Salary and 
commission basis. Prefer a go-getter who is at present with 
a well known concern and is anxious to better himself. 
Address “Reputable Firm,” care The Upholsterer. 








DRAPERY SALESMEN 


Here’s your opportunity to earn real 
money—to connect with a live, pro- 
gressive drapery concern. 


Make your hours to suit your own con- 
venience — your earnings will be in 
proportion to your ability to sell. 


Don’t delay, write today, address 


M. S. S. 
436 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Cincinnati, O. 














